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WAR AND PEACE. 


TueE framer of an ideal polity may find it convenient to place 
his perfect commonwealth in some inaccessible region of the 
world. It simplifies the internal problems of political society 
to isolate the state; but such simplification means abstraction 
from the actual truth of facts. The practical reformer who is 
keenly interested in some constitutional change, or in legisla- 
tion which he thinks will ameliorate the social condition of the 
mass of his fellow-citizens, is apt to be impatient with poli- 
ticians whose minds seem to run away to the ends of the earth. 
But the enthusiast is inevitably the man of one or of a few 
ideas. The impartial student of politics and the really wise 
statesman must both have eyes for international as well as for: 
domestic affairs. Even the constitution of a state cannot be 
fairly judged without consideration of the questions, whether 
there are dependent communities in other parts of the world 
whose welfare must be directly affected by the character of the 
home government, whether the territory of the state is compact 
or scattered, whether its frontiers are well defined by “nat- 
ural,” 4. e., geographical, boundaries or determined by artificial 
treaty-made lines cutting through regions where no barriers 
of water or rock hinder easy communication, whether the na- 


tives beyond the frontier are strong or weak, civilized or bar- 
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barous, militant or peaceable. Political institutions and habits 
of government, which may work well in a community secure 
against outside interference and even against direct outside 
influence, may prove unworkable and disastrous in a state de- 
pendent for its food supplies or for the employment of its 
workmen upon safe communication with distant countries or 
exposed to the attack of an ambitious and excitable neighbor 
or to the incursions of semi-barbarous and ill-governed hordes. 

The Utopian state which has no neighbor must still have 
some means of compelling obedience and of repressing disorder 
within its own bounds, unless its inhabitants are supposed to 
possess automatic virtue and to live at peace through a preés- 
tablished harmony. The actual state, which is one among 
many states, which has neighbors and commerce, must be pre- 
pared to resist attack from without and to protect its scattered 
children and dependents. Most person would, indeed, regard 
this as the primary and least disputable of all the functions of 
the state; and, as a matter of history, it is mainly through the 
necessities of military defence that peoples have become con- 
scious of their unity and have submitted to the authority of 
government. War has ever been the great maker of nations. 
There are some, however, who would get rid of the difficulties 
of foreign policy in an easy fashion by declaring that all war 
is wrong, while others allow war only when it is “just” (in 
their opinion) or they allow it in case of self-defence, but con- 
demn it when it is what they call “aggressive.” The Quaker 
moralist, Jonathan Dymond, lays down in his “Essays on the 
Principles of Morality,” (published originally in 1829; gth edi- 
tion, 1894, p. 270), that all war, even in self-defence, is wrong, 
because contrary to “the peaceable precepts of Christianity,” 
such as “Resist not evil,” “Love your enemies,” “Unto him that 
smiteth thee on the one cheek,” etc. In a commendatory In- 
troduction written for some previous edition of the work, John 
Bright uses these words: “If we may presume to ask ourselves, 
what in the eye of the Supreme Ruler is the greatest crime 
which His creatures commit, I think we may almost with cer- 
tainty conclude that it is the crime of war.” The inaccurate 
term “crime” is clearly here used as a rhetorical equivalent for 
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“sin.” The religious anarchist, Count Tolstoy, living more 
fully in Eastern ideas than was possible to the Exeter linen- 
draper and the Rochdale cotton-spinner, takes the words: 
“Resist not evil,” as forbidding not merely war, but all use of 
force on behalf of morality or social order. The Quaker casu- 
ists are not so consistent. “It is the duty of the civil magis- 
trate,” says Dymond, “to repress the violence of one man 
towards another and by consequence it is the duty of the indi- 
vidual, when the civil power cannot operate, to endeavor to 
repress it himself. . . . Many kinds of resistance to aggression 
come strictly within the fulfillment of the law of benevolence. 
He who by securing or temporarily disabling a man prevents 
him from committing an act of great turpitude, is certainly his 
benefactor. . . . It is an act of much kindness to a bad man to 
secure him for the penalties of the law” (p. 135). This is quite 
in the spirit of Plato’s “Gorgias.” Jonathan Dymond has 
strong opinions about bad debts and approves of all insolvency 
being treated as a crime (p. 195), possibly a wise suggestion 
from the commercial point of view, but not very much accord- 
ing to either the letter or the spirit of the Christian gospels. 
There is some want of logic in this honest tradesman’s adapta- 
tion of the precepts of Oriental idealism; or rather, perhaps, it 
is a want of imagination. He sees the necessity of protecting 
his household, his shop and his earnings against the ruffian and 
the rogue; but just because the army and the navy had been 
so successful in their business in the last great European war 
he does not, amid security and peace, realize that they have 
done anything at all for him and his. If a wretched tramp 
steals a pocket-handkerchief—off with him to prison. If a 
Napoleon threatens the commerce and the constitutional liber- 
ties of Great Britain, fold your hands and ingeminate “peace, 
peace.” Any arguments that are valid for the maintenance of 
law-courts, of policemen and of prisons, are valid also for the 
maintenance of a system of defence against attacks from with- 
out and for the protection of the routes of commerce. Even if 
we get rid of patriotic sentiment, we cannot be certain that 
every invader, if we did not resist him, would maintain as good 
a system of internal peace and justice as we have at present, nor 
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that he would be equally tolerant of conscientious refusals to 
wear weapons and serve in the wars at the commandment of 
the magistrate. 

Do the Christian Scriptures, on any fair interpretation, actu- 
ally condemn war? Not one of the texts habitually quoted as 
condemning it relates to contests between nations. “All they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword.” These words 
were uttered in condemnation of resistance to civil authority, 
even when unjustly used (Matt. xxvi, 52). There are many 
passages which condemn rebellion even against despotic gov- 
ernment based upon conquest. “Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s” (1. ¢., pay the taxes imposed by the imperial 
government); “Submit yourselves to the powers that be;’ 
“Honor the king” (1. e., the Emperor Nero). Such precepts 
support the Roman Empire and were expressly intended by 
Jesus and by Paul to discourage Jewish aspirations after na- 
tional independence. It was the Roman conquests and the 
strong military despotism of Rome which gave the world the 
peace and order and toleration that made the spread of the 
Christian religion possible. The ascetic John the Baptist tells 
the Roman soldiers to abstain from violence and wrongful 
exactions (1. ¢., from looting, or in any way ill-treating the 
civil population). His precepts are precisely those of any 
respectable general of a modern army, sufficiently disciplined. 
He tells them to be content with their pay; he does not treat 
the soldier’s profession as in itself wicked. He does not call 
them hireling murderers, or say that they are earning the wages 
of sin. Jesus and Peter do not tell the devout Roman officers 
who come to them that they must leave their unhallowed 
calling. 

Moral precepts such as “Love your enemies” are addressed 
to individuals, not to nations, which are only metaphorically 
persons: and such precepts are, perhaps, more often fulfilled 
by the brave soldier who has no hatred in his heart against the 
individuals of a hostile nation, than by those preachers, poli- 
ticians and journalists, who seem to think the commandment 
means, “Take the side of the enemies of your country and 
prove your righteousness by imputing corrupt motives to her 
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statesmen.” Whether turning the other cheek to the smiter, 
giving to all borrowers and beggars, and making things easy 
for the thief (Matt. v, 39-42) are compatible with civilized 
and orderly society, is a question which need not be discussed 
at present. In any case these “counsels of perfection” are 
clearly addressed to individuals, and they are not the precepts 
which the members of peaceable industrial communities are 
specially ready to obey. 

“A nation must be prepared to fight: but it ought not to 
fight except in a just cause.” This opinion expresses the senti- 
ment of the average peaceable citizen who is not a Quaker, nor 
an anarchist, religious or otherwise. But what does it mean? 
“War is right—when it is right.” Justice requires to be deter- 
mined: and since the time of Plato’s “Republic” that has been 
found a difficult and lengthy matter, except by those who are 
content to fall back upon their own instincts or prejudices or to 
follow some guide which they suppose to be infallible. 

No Christian community, except the Quakers and some sim- 
ilar sects, condemns all war. Thomas Aquinas discusses some 
of the texts to which I have referred and gives his own conclu- 
sion as follows (I quote from Father Rickaby’s translation) : 

There are three requisites for a war to be just. The first thing is the 
authority of the prince by whose command the war is to be waged. It 
does not belong to a private person to start a war, for he can prosecute 
his claim in the court of his superior The second requisite is a just 
cause, so that they who are assailed should deserve to be assailed for some 
fault that they have committed. Hence Augustine says: “Just wars are 
usually defined as those which avenge injuries, in cases where a nation or 
a city has to be chastised for having either neglected to punish the wicked 
doings of its people, or neglected to restore what has been wrongfully taken 
away.” The third thing requisite is a right intention of promoting good 
or avoiding evil. For Augustine says: “Eagerness to hurt, bloodthirsty 
desire of revenge, an untamed and unforgiving temper, ferocity in renew- 
ing the struggle, lust of empire [libido dominandi, i. e., of arbitrary rule. 
Our word ‘Empire’ does not necessarily mean that] these and the like ex- 
cesses are justly blamed in war.” (Summa, II., 2.; qu. 40). 

It may be noticed that Augustine includes the avenging of 
injuries among just causes of war. Some modern sentimental- 
ists, careless of the accuracies of language, speak as if “aveng- 
ing wrongs” meant the same thing as indulging the evil pas- 
sion of revenge. Augustine and Thomas Aquinas fall into no 
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such confusion. Thomas Aquinas does not raise the problem 
of the possible abolition of all war. To get rid of private wars, 
to keep the clergy from fighting and to mitigate the ferocity of 
combatants, seemed sufficiently urgent reforms to the philoso- 
pher of the thirteenth century. 

If we turn from the “angelic doctor” of the medizval 
church to the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England, 
a curious alteration is to be noted in the wording of the clause 
about war in Article XXXVII. In the original Latin form it 
is: “Christianis licet, ex mandato magistratus, arma portare, 
et justa bella administrare,” or, as it was put in the English 
version of 1552: “It is lawful for Christian men... . to 
serve in lawful wars.”” In the Article as it has remained since 
1562, the word “lawful” is omitted before “wars.” “It is law- 
ful for Christian men, at the commandment of the magistrate, 
to wear weapons and serve in the wars.” Had the English 
bishops and Queen Elizabeth’s government come to recognize 
the inconvenience of leaving it to the individual conscience, no 
longer guided by a Church that claimed infallibility, to decide 
which wars were just and which were not?* It may be argued, 
indeed, that in such a brief declaration it is honester and wiser 
to leave out a term like “just” or “lawful” of which no defini- 
tion is given. The Westminster “Confession of Faith,” Ch. 
Xxiii., clause 2, declares that “it is lawful for Christians to 
accept and execute the office of magistrate, when called there- 
unto: in the managing whereof, as they ought especially to 
maintain piety, justice and peace, according to the wholesome 
laws of each commonwealth; so for that end, they may law- 
fully, now under the New Testament, wage war upon just and 
necessary occasions.” This seems to leave a good deal open to 
the individual’s judgment. What laws are “wholesome”? 
What occasions are just and necessary? Those who have ac- 
cepted the Westminster Confession have not usually felt their 
stern religion inconsistent with the use of the “argument of 
pike and gun” at the command of their lawful magistrates and 
on occasion even against “the powers that be.” 





*The discrepancy is pointed out by S. H. Reynolds in his edition of 
Selden’s “Table Talk.” (Oxford: 1892), p. 5, note. 
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Archdeacon Paley, whom we may take as a good representa- 
tive of the average reasonable citizen applying Christian pre- 
cepts on utilitarian principles, writes as follows in his “Moral 
and Political Philosophy,” Book VI., Ch. xii. : 


The justifying causes of war are, deliberate invasions of right, and the 
necessity of maintaining such a balance of power amongst neighboring 
nations, as that no single state, or confederacy of states, be strong enough 
to overwhelm the rest. The objects of just war, are precaution, defence or 
reparation. In a larger sense, every just war is a defensive war, inasmuch 
as every just war supposes an iniury perpetrated, attempted or feared. 

The insufficient causes or unjustifiable motives of war, are the family- 
alliances, the personal friendships or the personal quarrels of princes; the 
jnternal disputes which are carried on in other nations; the justice of other 
wars; the extension of territory or of trade; the misfortunes or accidental 
weakness of a neighboring or rival nation. 


This passage has much historical interest. The repudiation 
of mere dynastic reasons for war, the stress laid on the balance 
of power, the non-recognition of wars of liberation or of the 
sentiment of nationality, are all characteristic of the early years 
of the century. What Paley says in the second paragraph is 
considerably modified by what he goes on to say. After insist- 
ing that what statesmen ought to consider is not extent of ter- 


ritory, but raising the greatest quantity of happiness out of a 
given territory, he adds: 


There are, indeed, two cases in which the extension of territory may be 
of real advantage, and to both parties. The first is where an empire 
thereby reaches to the natural boundaries which divide it from the rest of 
the world. Thus we account the British Channel the natural boundary 
which separates the nations of England and France; and if France pos- 
sessed any countries on this, or England any cities or provinces on that 
side of the sea, the recovery of such towns and districts to what may be 
called their natural sovereign, though it may not be a just reason for com- 
mencing war, would be a proper use to make of victory. The other case 
is where neighboring states, being severally too small and weak to defend 
themselves against the dangers that surround them, can only be safe by a 
strict and constant junction of their strength; here conquest will effect 
the purposes of confederation and alliance: and the union which it pro- 
duces is often more close and permanent than that which results from 
voluntary association. [This is illustrated by the unification of England 
and of France, respectively.] 


Besides the rule of prudence which consists in preferring 
internal happiness to extent of territory, save in the cases 
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mentioned, Paley recognizes also the maxim, “never to pursue 
national honor as distinct from national interest.” But he adds: 
“This rule acknowledges that it is often necessary to assert the 
honor of a nation for the sake of its interest.” Thus Paley’s 
utilitarianism keeps him from applying his principles in too 
abstract a fashion. He does not limit just wars to wars of 
self-defence, and he gives to self-defence a very wide interpre- 
tation. He sees, as every reasonable and prudent citizen must 
see, that cases may arise where the safety of a nation may re- 
quire its government to appear formally as the aggressors. 
There is certainly a widely spread and very proper feeling that 
self-defence is the least questionable justification of the use of 
force; but self-defence is not an unambiguous term, and people 
have been known to invade and annex their neighbor’s territory 
and declare that they were only doing it in self-defence. We 
must not judge the right or wrong of a war by laying too much 
stress on the mere form of aggression. It may be important 
to know who struck the first blow; but it is also important to 
know what each of the combatants was doing and saying be- 
fore, and not merely immediately before, the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. To limit just wars to those where an attack has been 
already made by the enemy might be to condemn the more 
conscientious nation to destruction. 

The word “defence” is not as free from ambiguity as it may 
seem in abstract political ethics: neither is the word “c:'f,” 
when applied to a nation. Is it reasonable to regard the e 
ing geographical boundaries of nations at any given mome 
of time as absolutely fixed de jure divino and to call every at- 
tempt to alter them unrighteous aggression? How can those 
who propose to stereotype the political map of the world in 
1900 accept with approval many of the changes that have taken 
place since 1800 and since 1700? If an existing nation has a 
moral right to defend itself, has the struggle to attain national 
existence never had any justification? On the other hand, has 
every nation that in any sense exists at any time an absolute 
moral right to maintain its independence against the general 
interests of larger groups of human beings? A nation, after 
all, is only by metaphor an individual organism or person. A 
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human being, as a moral person, as a subject of rights and 
duties, must be a member of some society, but not necessarily 
of any one particular society. Nations exist for mankind and 
not mankind absolutely for the sake of nations. A nation may 
come into being or may be absorbed in some wider community ; 
and the birth of a nation or the absorption of a nation may be 
either good or evil for the human beings affected. 

Let me consider some of the judgments we are in the habit 
of passing on historical events at a sufficient distance from our 
own times to enable us to see them in proper perspective. We 
disapprove, let us say, the partition of Poland, but regard it as 
inevitable because of the anarchical constitution of the country. 
We approve of the American colonies fighting for their inde- 
pendence against the stupidity of George III. and his ministers, 
although we see that war might have been avoided had the 
British government been in wiser and more enlightened hands. 
We disapprove of the rebellion of the Confederate States, al- 
though admitting that the South Carolina Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of 1860 has a greater show of quasi-legal right than 
the Declaration of 1776: we approve of the determination of 
the Federal government to carry on the war to the end without 
listening to proposals of compromise or arbitration. We may 
perhaps condemn the British government for engaging in war 
against the French Republic in 1793, but we approve of the 
war against Napoleon, when it became clear that he was aiming 
at a general domination over Europe. (An interesting change 
of sentiment towards the war with France may be noticed in 
the utterances of Robert Burns. In 1794 he proposed the am- 
biguous toast: ‘May our success in the present war be equal 
to the justice of our cause,” and nearly had to fight a duel with 
an officer. Later on, he joined a volunteer company and wrote 
patriotic verse.) We may admit that Switzerland and Italy 
gained indirectly by being conquered for a time by the French. 
The restored Swiss constitution had to treat the inhabitants of 
Vaud and Ticino no longer as subjects, but as equals. Italy, 
after long slumber, received the idea of unity and constitutional 
government. The Venetian Republic, mourned by Words- 
worth, was a decayed oligarchy: and the idea of a new “Italy” 
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was of more value than the picturesque shade of a city-state, 
Out of the Napoleonic wars came, partly by Napoleon’s own 
revolutionary policy, partly by reaction against it, the nation- 
ality movement which has transformed the map of Europe in 
the nineteenth century. The unification of Germany, the liber- 
ation of Italy from foreign rulers and its unity under consti- 
tutional government, the emancipation of Greece and the Dan- 
ubian states from Turkish oppression and misrule, the recogni- 
tion of the Hungarian constitution—these changes, all of which 
might have seemed impossible in the beginning of the century, 
are now accomplished facts, and are by all believers in political 
progress regarded as advances in human well-being, however 
poor may seem the prosaic reality when measured by the hopes 
of the poets who sung and the enthusiasts who died for these 
causes. Every one of these changes has been directly or indi- 
rectly brought about by war. The Crimean war, which ush- 
ered in an almost continuous series of European wars, is not 
now generally regarded in Great Britain with the enthusiasm 
to which Tennyson gave such magnificent utterance. To but- 
tress up the decaying Ottoman Empire seems a poor reason 
for so much suffering: and the only country which may seem 
to have gained anything from it, was, perhaps, Italy. The in- 
tervention of Sardinia in a quarrel with which it had nothing 
to do may seem contrary to all the precepts of Paley or any 
other moralist. And yet the bold action of Cavour may seem 
justified by the result: he obtained a place for Sardinia in the 
counsels of Europe and a hearing for the cause of Italy. Could 
Italian independence have been won without the intervention 
of Napoleon III., dictated partly, perhaps, by sentiment, partly 
by self-interest? Yet such intervention would have to be con- 
demned, if self-defence alone justifies war. And what are we 
to say of the raid of Garibaldi into Sicily without the authority 
of his lawful sovereign? Many Roman Catholics make it 
almost an article of faith to abhor the seizure of Rome by Ital- 
ian troops in 1870: and yet an obscurantist ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment upheld by foreign troops may well seem to have few 
claims on our sympathy. There was a good deal of sympathy 
with Denmark in 1864, on the ground that Denmark was a 
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small state attacked by two large ones; most of us would feel 
now that that was a somewhat irrational transference of school- 
boy ethics to international disputes, and that the German states 
had a very good case. Many of us take the side of Prussia 
against Austria in 1866, because Prussia was the more pro- 
gressive country and because Italy and Hungary, and Austria 
itself in the long run, gained by the issue. Mr. Herbert Spen- 
cer, who has a special horror of everything that he calls 
“militarism,” nevertheless speaks of the acquisition of Alsace 
and Lorraine by Germany as a punishment of the French for 
their aggressiveness (see his “Principles of Ethics,” I., p. 318). 
Most of us probably feel that the question cannot be so simply 
settled; that those who pushed Napoleon III. into a war for 
which the French army was not prepared were doing France a 
grievous wrong, that Germany was, perhaps, justified in 
reclaiming provinces that had been German once, but that these 
provinces, though German in population, had become so French 
in their sympathies that some treatment short of annexation 
(e. g., neutralization) might well have been adopted if compat- 
ible with the security of the German Empire, but that now 
every year that passes makes them more and more German. 
Some of these wars may be judged differently by many 
readers: and in every case a much more detailed statement 
would be requisite before any judgment could be quite fair. 
But let anyone take the judgments he would pass on these or 
any similarly varied cases, and I think he will find that we do 
not restrict our approval to wars of self-defence, that we do not 
approve self-defence under all circumstances, that there are 
some cases in which we approve of absorption of smaller states 
by larger, that there are cases in which we excuse intervention 
of third parties in quarrels with which at first they had nothing 
to do, and that we sometimes approve war even when begun 
without the authority of any already existing sovereign. Can 
any principles be found underlying such judgments? In the 
first place we ought not to disguise from ourselves the fact that 
our judgments after the result are based largely on success. If 
we do not exactly say that all successful wars are just wars, we 
admit that no nation is justified in engaging in war unless with 
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a reasonable prospect of success. We may forgive or admire 
the courage of desperate men fighting for a lost cause; but we 
should condemn a government which knowingly led a people 
into a hopeless contest or continued it after it became clear that 
a prolongation of bloodshed and suffering could not affect the 
ultimate issue except by inducing the victor to impose harder 
terms. The sympathy so often expressed for the weaker or 
smaller state, simply because weaker or smaller, is zsthetic 
rather than ethical: it is really a survival of that barbaric feel- 
ing about warfare which regards it as a noble sport. If a small 
state inflicts on a large state injuries which would justify war, 
if inflicted by a state of equal power, there is no sufficient rea- 
son for abstaining from demanding redress, with war as the 
alternative, simply because the war is likely to be successful. It 
is recognized that a revolution is never justified except by suc- 
cess, though we may excuse individuals who have engaged un- 
successfully in rebellion for what we regard as a good object 
with a reasonable prospect of succeeding. There seems no 
reason why the same maxim should not apply to wars. 

In judging past events, we are more influenced by results 
which affect large numbers of persons than by the small per- 
sonal occasions of them which may have attracted most atten- 
tion at the time of their occurrence. In judging of present 
events we are often so much occupied with apportioning 
responsibility to individuals that we are apt to neglect the lar- 
ger currents of human affairs which individuals have only a 
limited power of diverting or controlling. Aristotle has said 
of revolutions that the occasions of them may be trifling, but 
that men do not rebel about trifling things. And now that wars 
are great national affairs in which rulers cannot engage with- 
out very widespread national support, we may apply Aristotle’s 
profound remark to wars also. The anecdotal historian, the 
gossiping journalist, and the political partisan attacking the 
government, like to trace the origin of a war to the intemper- 
ate language of some diplomatist or statesman or to the inter- 
ested schemes of some self-seeking financier. The personal 
devil is convenient for those who like facile explanations and 
wish to have some one to lay the blame upon. But such expla- 
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nations are not very scientific. The responsibility of individ- 
uals is more difficult for human beings to estimate fairly than 
the tendencies of events and institutions when seen on a suffi- 
ciently large scale, and I think it will be found that our judg- 
ments on the wars of the century from 1770 to 1870 turn very 
largely on the question: Which of the conflicting forces was 
making for constitutional government and for social progress? 
or, to put it in wider terms, Which represented the higher civi- 
lization? And thus it is, that we may sometimes approve the 
rise of a new state and sometimes the absorption of an old. 
Words like “inevitable” or “manifest destiny” are apt to be 
used rashly or dogmatically. But there is everywhere an inev- 
itable conflict between inconsistent types of civilization: and 
with human nature such as it is, and human governments such 
as they are, this conflict cannot always be kept in peaceful 
channels. Wars should never be judged as isolated phenom- 
ena. They are incidents or symptoms of larger movements. 
The divine right of kings and constitutional government, soci- 
ety based upon slavery and society based upon labor for wages, 
ecclesiastical domination and lay liberty, the principles of the 
Holy Alliance and the principles of the French Revolution, 
the statecraft of Metternich and the ideals of Mazzini—oppo- 
sitions like these are irreconcilable because they are the opposi- 
tions of different stages of human development ; and comprom- 
ises between them have only avoided war for the time being, 
sometimes at the cost of a more terrible struggle afterwards. 
War is a harsh form of dialectic, a rough means of solving 
hard problems, but war or the genuine threat of war is often 
the only way; for there are always people, especially the 
champions of reactionary and antiquated types of rule, who 
will recognize no argument unless it is backed up by sufficient 
force. If you are pleading with the Turk, for instance, on be- 
half of persecuted Christians, a demonstration of ironclads 
proves your argument more effectively than maxims of relig- 
ious liberty and peaceable progress in which the fanatical Mo- 
hammedan disbelieves and about which the corrupt official does 
not care. The pity is that Armenia has no seacoast, so that 
what has been done in diverse ways for civilization in Greece 
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and in Crete and in Egypt, cannot be done in Armenia, except 
by Russia, the most backward of the great powers of Chris- 
tendom. 

Some wise person (I do not know whom), has said: “I am 
for peace at any price—even at the price of war.” In judging 
wars by their success, and in apportioning responsibility before- 
hand by considering likelihood of success, we must take ac- 
count not merely of victories in the field, but of the establish- 
ment of orderly government afterwards. “Providence,” it has 
been said, “is always on the side of the big battalions.” That 
is not true, unless the big battalions are also well disciplined, 
skillfully led and the commissariat properly cared for. That is 
to say, military success, in the long run, does prove the posses- 
sion of certain moral and intellectual excellences. Aind the 
nation which not merely conquers, but maintains its conquests 
and governs subject peoples so as to give peace and security to 
races previously harassed by constant wars, or which assimi- 
lates them to any considerable extent, so as to spread civiliza- 
tion over a larger portion of the world—such a nation has jus- 
tified itself in the judgment of history, which, as Schiller said, 
is the world’s Day of Judgment. The wars of nationality 
which have characterized the nineteenth century are wars of a 
higher type than the dynastic rivalries in which people were too 
often merely the counters with which princes played. Wars 
fought by citizen-armies, whether under conscription or as 
voluntary soldiers, are wars of a higher type than those fought 
by foreign mercenaries. The nationality movement marks a 
great step in human progress. But we are allowing our ideas 
to crystalize if we suppose the nation—especially the nation 
which represents only one homogeneous race—to be necessarily 
the highest and final type of political society. The political 
philosophers of Greece could not see farther than the autono- 
mous and independent city-republics; and we know that small 
city-states with their intense eager life, though they contribu- 
ted so much to the intellectual greatness of ancient Greece and 
of medizval Italy, condemned Greece and Italy to constant 
internal war, to foreign conquest and to loss of political free- 
dom. Representative institutions have made the self-governing 
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nation possible; but we have no right to assume, with some 
political theorists, that a great number of comparatively small 
independent nations, leaving the barbarous and savage races 
of the world to “work out their own development’”’—represents 
either the highest type of human society or a possible type. 
May not a few great “Empires,” in which self-governing fed- 
erated communities control the less advanced races, represent 
a higher stage—more likely to be stable, less exposed to war 
and preparing the way for a federation of the world? 

The word “Empire” has been applied in very different 
senses: and it is easy to praise or to blame “imperialism” by 
laying stress on one meaning or another. The early “empires,” 
as we call them, of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, etc., were the 
result of mere conquest of territory in order to increase the 
fame and the wealth of the governing race. The conquered 
peoples were, unless very rebellious, left to themselves, pro- 
vided they paid tribute. The Ottoman Empire is a survival of 
this type. It has been well described as “anarchy plus the tax- 
gatherer.” The conquests of Alexander of Macedonia belong 
to a higher stage, because he seriously set himself to plant 
Hellenic civilization in the East and to unite the more civilized 
“barbarians” with the Greeks. But he left no permanent polit- 
ical or legal institutions. The Roman Empire is the first real 
example of an empire which gave laws and institutions and cit- 
izenship to its subjects. The Roman Empire was a military 
despotism, because the idea of representative government did 
not yet exist and only a city-state could be a self-governing 
republic. But the Roman Empire gave Europe, Western Asia 
and Northern Africa such peace as they had never enjoyed 
before and such as they have never had since. The pax Romana 
proves, perhaps, that the blessings of mere peace are over- 
estimated by those who realize the horrors of war, but have had 
no experience of the evils of stagnation and torpor. The Brit- 
ish Empire in India is in some respects the closest parallel that 
exists to the Roman Empire in the Mediterranean lands. The 
problems of India arise largely from the internal peace which 
allows the growth of a population vastly greater than ever ex- 
isted there before. India has been acquired in a curiously hap- 
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hazard fashion, and the story of its conquest has some dark 
pages. But the governing of India is a responsibility which 
Great Britain cannot shirk except at the cost of throwing its 
teeming population back into anarchy, which would speedily 
invite some other conqueror. The rule of India brings with it 
other heavy responsibilities in other parts of the world, respon- 
sibilities which must soon be shared by a federation of all the 
self-governing communities that make up what is called the 
British Empire—if that empire is to last. The late Mr. Free- 
man, with a keen sense for the historical antiquities of political 
terms, used to urge that “Imperial Federation” is an absurdity. 
So it is, if we are looking solely at the empires of the past. But 
just as representative government was the great political inven- 
tion of the Middle Ages, so federation (as distinct from mere 
leagues or confederacies) is the greatest political invention of 
modern times. To the Greek philosopher a republican nation 
would have seemed an impossibility. A federal empire (like 
Germany), a federal republic, a federation of self-governing 
communities with dependencies more or less autocratically 
governed according to their degree of civilization—all these 
forms now seem possible to us. 

In politics it is always difficult, but most necessary, to avoid 
being the slaves of words—especially of words that have been 
used as party cries. Do not let us assume that a government 
is necessarily of a higher type, because it calls itself a “repub- 
lic,” or that it represents despotism and oppression because it 
is called a “monarchy” or an “empire.” So-called “republics” 
may be narrow oligarchies in which those of a particular race 
or a particular religion rule the other inhabitants despotically. 
What are called monarchies may be in a true sense common- 
wealths: and what are called empires may be more under the 
influence of democratic ideas than some republics. Irrespec- 
tive of names, we have always to try to find out which is the 
cause of order and progress, which of misgovernment and re- 
action. The words “national freedom” and “independence” 
attract our sympathies; but the “freedom and independence” 
of a caste of nobles, of an intolerant clergy, or of an exclusive 
and unprogressive race may mean the denial of freedom and 
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opportunity for development to the more progressive part of 
the population. When the Swiss federal government put down 
by force of arms the Sonderbund and expelled the Jesuits in 
1847, it is easy to represent that as an interfererfce with the 
independence of the Catholic cantons—the original home of 
Swiss liberty: and the war really meant the final overthrow of 
the ancient type of lax confederation and the restriction of 
“state rights.” But to those who believe at all in human prog- 
ress, this forcible suppression of the separate league, like the 
American civil war, meant a real step forward. 

The abstract principle of non-intervention is no more a tena- 
ble maxim in international politics than is the principle of 
laissez-faire in domestic politics. Some nations by their geo- 
graphical position or by the compact nature of their territory 
are happily more free than others from the difficulties and 
responsibilities that may arise for all civilized and progressive 
peoples. If our neighbor had a tiger roaming in his garden 
and making our garden dangerous, we should probably shoot 
the tiger if he refused to lock it up or could not manage to do 
so. Anarchy and disorder in a neighboring state cannot always 
be overlooked. And from a distant state there may come a cry 
for help from kindred in race, religion or stage of civilization, 
which may seem to justify intervention, provided intervention 
is possible with a fair prospect of escaping other international 
complications. Stay-at-home persons may find it easy to accept 
the principle that every people should be left to work out its 
own problem for itself—as if every people were a unity or a 
person in the same sense. But the enterprise of the trader and 
the zeal of the missionary carry them into barbarous and sav- 
age lands: and non-intervention on the part of their country- 
men may become a very difficult policy to maintain, and a 
policy which may only lead to unchecked cruelties on the part 
of the less scrupulous white adventurer and to the martyrdom 
of the nobler representatives of civilization. And both these 
things are likely to bring about intervention, spheres of influ- 
ence or acquisition of territory. It is false to speak as if 
acquisition of territory in tropical lands, which the white man 


cannot permanently inhabit, were entirely due to lust of gain. 
Vol. XI.—No. 2 11 
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That might be more truly said—-where people do not usually 
say it—of the settlement of white races in temperate countries 
already inhabited by lower races. The desire to suppress the 
slave trade, and the obligation of defending fellow-citizens 
have been important factors in the overthrow of the independ- 
ence of various African despots. The acquisition of territory 
inhabited by lower races has in no case, perhaps, been free 
from some harshness and ill-treatment of the natives; and 
where the natives do not die out or diminish with the advance 
of European civilization, the conquering nation has to face 
very difficult problems. But it is as “inevitable” that vigorous 
and enterprising white races should overflow into other lands, 
as it is that water should run down hill. And the state which 
simply shuts its eyes to what its citizens are doing—for good 
or evil—in distant lands is shirking its responsibilities under 
the plausible pretext of non-intervention. What used to be 
the favorite method, the plan of giving charters to trading 
companies, was a compromise between doing nothing and un- 
dertaking a task—one of the many compromises in the world 
which creates fresh difficulties instead of settling any. It is 
unreasonable to suppose that the political atlases of this year 
will be of much use a hundred years hence: and to discuss the 
ethics of the relations between nations and between higher and 
lower races on that assumption is to substitute an abstract 
science for a consideration of urgent practical problems. The 
moralist, who does not profess to base his judgment on an 
absolute and detailed code revealed to him by supernatural 
authority or by the light of Nature, must be content to regard 
the struggle for existence between nations and between types 
of civilization as of itself helping to determine political right 
and wrong. But he must guard against crude applications of 
biological conceptions to social evolution. The nation is not 
an organism in the biological sense, the same human being may 
belong to many social organisms and the extinction of the less 
successful social organism does not necessarily mean the des- 
truction of the individuals belonging to it. In other words, 
human evolution does not take place only by death and by war. 

What prospects are there of war giving place to less cruel 
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methods of settling international difficulties? Not so long 
ago the hopes of many were stirred by the Czar’s Rescript, 
proposing a reduction of armaments. The proposal came 
strangely from a country which at the moment was increasing 
its military expenditure ; and to some it has occurred that Rus- 
sia is the country which could most easily reduce its arma- 
ments, for it need not fear attack or invasion. It is easy to put 
down “progressive reduction of armaments” in a programme 
of international reform. But how are states, rightly alert for 
the interests of their own subjects, to be induced to accept such 
a scheme? Who is to fix a maximum force for this or that 
particular country? Who is to determine whether so many less 
infantry and cavalry in one nation are really the equivalent of 
so many or fewer ironclads in another? Furthermore, would 
it be altogether in the interests of peace or civilization that a 
state which has been brought to the verge of bankruptcy by 
excessive expenditure should be put in a position of equal mili- 
tary advantage with a country whose credit is sound because 
it has good government, and an educated, enterprising and 
industrious population? Wars will not be diminished by being 
made less costly. The huge citizen-armies of modern times 
are a heavy financial burden. But when we contrast them with 
the hireling adventurers with whom princes and republics car- 
ried on their wars in previous centuries, we see that great prog- 
gress has been made, not merely in the manner of conducting 
war, but in the serious sense of responsibility with which it 
must now be undertaken. 

The Hague Conference rightly gave most attention to more 
practical matters—to amendments in the laws of civilized war- 
fare and to schemes facilitating resort to arbitration. The 
quiet work of international jurists from Gentilis and Grotius 
down to the present time has done far more to help on the 
interests of humanity and to diminish the physical and moral 
evils of war, than all the rhetoric of Peace Societies. Arbitra- 
tion is a valuable remedy; but it is not a panacea, and the cause 
of arbitration is only injured by the notion that it can be made 
a substitute for war in any and every case. Arbitration, in the 
sense in which the term is used in International Law, is only 
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applicable between nations whose international status is recog- 
nized and mutually admitted. It is inapplicable, where the 
main ground of dispute is the claim of one party to be a sover- 
eign independent state and the refusal of the other party to 
admit that claim. If the United States government had 
attempted to avoid bloodshed by submitting to foreign arbitra- 
tion the questions between the Federal government and the 
Confederate states—that would have been tantamount to con- 
ceding all that the Southern seceders demanded. In cases 
where arbitration is perfectly applicable, the limits within which 
a question is submitted to arbitration must be very carefully laid 
down. The British government was perfectly right in submit- 
ting to arbitration the frontier dispute between Venezuela and 
British Guiana; but it was, I think, perfectly right in refusing 
to submit the matter to arbitration unless bona fide occupation 
by British subjects for a considerable period under the belief 
they were settling in British territory were taken as evidence 
of British dominion. To leave a question of frontiers to be 
settled entirely by charters and maps of centuries ago would be 
to fall back into the feudal manner of treating human beings 
as if they were mere appendages to the soil. If ownership of 
territory were to be determined irrespective of actual occupa- 
tion, and of seizure by force, what claim could any people of 
European descent have to any inch of American ground? Arbi- 
tration as a substitute for war may be compared to litigation as 
a substitute for trial by combat; but the analogy is not exact. 
A war is not an artificially regulated encounter like a duel; it 
is one form of natural selection. Arbitration about frontiers 
is not litigation about ownership; civilized sovereignty does 
not mean the same thing as ownership of property. It is mere 
careless rhetoric when acquisition of new territory is spoken of 
as “robbery” or “burglary”: individual property rights may 
not be disturbed in the least and may even be better secured 
than they were before. It is abstract thinking, if questions of 
sovereignty are suffered to be settled by ancient documents 
without regard to the interests and convenience of actual 
human beings. 

It is more than a hundred years since Kant wrote his essay 
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“On Perpetual Peace.” Kant saw quite clearly that there is 
only one way in which war between independent nations can 
be prevented ; and that is by the nations ceasing to be indepen- 
dent. If we wish to know how war is to cease, we should ask 
ourselves how it has ceased. Why is there no longer war be- 
tween England and Scotland? Why did Prussian and Hano- 
verian fight side by side in 1870, though they had fought against 
each other only four years before? The rise of modern nations 
meant the suppression of private and tribal wars and of wars 
between rival cities. The absorption of smaller nations into 
larger political bodies means the prevention of war within great 
areas. In the ancient world, as we have seen, a despotic gov- 
ernment seemed the only means by which this peace could be 
obtained. Representative and federal government open up 
other ways. Kant’s project for a universal federation includes 
the stipulation that every state must have a “republican” gov- 
ernment, but by that he only means a representative govern- 
ment. It is quite clear that a court of international arbitration 
cannot ensure the enforcement of its decisions, unless it is the 
tribunal of a federation, with federal troops to check rebellion. 
It need not be thought that the soldier will ever become useless 
on this earth, although his duties may be more and more assim- 
ilated to those of the policeman. 

Switzerland is one of the smallest of nations, but perhaps it 
offers more suggestions than any other of the means by which 
great changes may be effected. Switzerland is already the 
headquarters of many international bureaus and conventions. 
Switzerland has a constitution which maintains national unity 
without destroying cantonal institutions. It unites different 
races, different religions and four languages. Its army sys- 
tem, which enforces military drill on every young man before 
he obtains the privileges of citizenship, is so managed as to 
interfere very little with industrial pursuits and to be an excel- 
lent training school of civic education. For one set of prob- 
lems Switzerland offers no help. A federation of civilized na- 
tions may be possible, when they are all constitutionally gov- 
erned; but there may also remain large parts of the earth unfit 
for constitutional government. Tropical lands are apt to 
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become black anarchies or white tyrannies; and in the interest 
of black and white alike the controlling hand of governments 
influenced by the ideas of temperate and civilized countries is 
absolutely necessary. Our federation of “free states” will have 
territories under it, which must be governed more or less des- 
potically by a trained and capable civil service. This is a fed- 
eration of the world, which is not an altogether visionary 
ideal. The “European concert,” international postal and tele- 
graph bureaus, the Geneva convention, international congresses 
of all kinds, existing federal institutions—these are the germs 
out of which may grow the diminution, the mitigation, and, 


possibly, the cessation of wars. 
D. G. RitcHie. 
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THE UNITY OF HUMAN NATURE.* 


IF one could stand on the edge of the moon and look down 
through a couple of thousand years on human politics, it would 
be apparent that everything that happened on the earth is direct- 
ly dependent on everything else that happened there. Whether 
the Italian peasant shall eat salt with his bread, depends upon 
Bismarck. Whether the prison system of Russia shall be im- 
proved, depends upon the ministry of Great Britain. If Lord 
Beaconsfield is in power, there is no leisure in Russia for do- 
mestic reform. The lash is everywhere lifted in a security 
furnished by the concurrence of all the influences upon the 
globe, that favor coercion. In like manner, the good things 
that happen are each the product of all extant conditions. Con- 
stitutional government in England qualifies the whole of west- 
ern Europe. Our slaves were not set free without the assist- 
ance of every liberal mind in Europe; and the thoughts which 
we think in our closet affect the fate of the Boer in South 





*An address delivered before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at Hobart 
College. 
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Africa. That Tolstoy is to-day living unmolested upon his 
farm instead of serving in a Siberian mine, that Dreyfus is 
alive and not dead, is due directly to the people in this audience 
and to others like them scattered over Europe and America. 

The effect of enlightenment on tyranny is not merely to 
make the tyrant afraid to be cruel, it makes him not want to be 
cruel. It makes him see what cruelty is. And reciprocally the 
effect of cruelty on enlightenment is to make that enlighten- 
ment grow dim. It prevents men from seeing what cruelty is. 

The Czar of Russia cannot get rid of your influence, nor you 
of his. Every ukase he signs makes allowance for you, and on 
the other hand, the whole philosophy of your life is tinged by 
him. You believe that the abuses under the Russian govern- 
ment are inscrutably different from and worse than our own; 
whereas both sets of atrocities are identical in principle, and 
are more alike in fact, in taste and smell and substance than 
your prejudice is willing to admit. The existence of Russia 
narrows America’s philosophy, and misconduct by a European 
power may be seen reflected in the moral tone of your clergy- 
man on the following day. More Americans have abandoned 
their faith in free government since England began to play 
the tyrant than there were colonists in the country in 1776. 

Europe is all one family, and speaks, one might say, the same 
language. The life that has been transplanted to North 
America during the last three centuries, is European life. 
From your position on the moon you would not be able to un- 
derstand what the supposed differences were that the Ameri- 
cans make so much fuss over. You would say, “I see only one 
people, splashed over different continents. The problems they 
talk about, the houses they live in, the clothes they wear, seem 
much alike. Their education and catch words are identical. 
They are the children of the Classics, of Christianity and of the 
Revival of Learning. They are homogeneous, and they are 
growing more homogeneous.” 

The subtle influences that modern nations exert over one 
another illustrate the unity of life on the globe. But if we turn 
to ancient history we find in its bare outlines staggering proof 
of the interdependence of nations. The Greeks were wiped 
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out. They could not escape their contemporaries any more 
than we can escape the existence of the Malays. Israel could 
not escape Assyria, nor Assyria Persia, nor Persia Macedon, 
nor Macedon Rome, nor Rome the Goths. Life is not a board- 
ing school where a bad boy can be dismissed for the benefit of 
‘the rest. He remains. He must be dealt with. He is as much 
here as we ourselves. The whole of Europe and Asia and 
South America and every Malay and every Chinaman, Hindoo, 
Tartar and Tagal—of such is our civilization. 

Let us for the moment put aside every dictate of religion and 
political philosophy. Let us discard all prejudice and all love. 
Let us regard nothing except facts. Does not the coldest con- 
clusion of science announce the fact that the world is peopled, 
and that every individual of that population has an influence 
upon the conduct of all the rest, an influence as certain and far 
more discoverable than the influence of the weight of his body 
upon the solar system? 

A Chinaman lands in San Francisco. The Constitution of 
the United States begins to rock and tremble. What shall we 
do with him? The deepest minds of the past must be ran- 
sacked to the bottom to find an answer. Every one of seventy 
million Americans must pass through a throe of thought that 
leaves him a modified man. The same thing is true when the 
American lands in China. These creatures have thus begun to 
think of each other. It is unimaginable that they should not 
hereafter incessantly and never-endingly continue to think of 
each other. And out of their thoughts grows the destiny of 
mankind. 

We have an inherited and stupid notion that the East does 
not change. If Japan goes through a transformation scene 
under our eyes, we still hold to our prejudice as to the immuta- 
bility of the Chinese. If our own people and the European 
nations seem to be meeting and surging and re-appearing in 
unaccustomed roles every ten years, till modern history looks 
like a fancy ball, we still go on muttering some old ignorant 
shibboleth about East and West, Magna Charta, the Indian 
mutiny and Mahomet. The chances are that England will be 
dead-letter, and Russia progressive, before we have done talk- 
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ing. Of a truth, when we consider the rapidity of visible 
change and the amplitude of time,—for there is plenty of time, 
—we need not despair of progress. 

The true starting point for the world’s progress will never 
be reached by any nation as a whole. It exists and has been 
reached in the past as it wil in the future by individuals scat- 
tered here and there in every nation. It is reached by those 
minds which insist on seeing conditions as they are, and which 
cannot confine their thoughts to their own kitchen, or to their 
own creed, or to their own nation. You will think I have in 
mind poets and philosophers, for these men take humanity as 
their subject and deal in the general stuff of human nature. 
But the narrow spirit in which they often do this cuts down 
their influence to parish limits. I mean rather those men who 
in private life act out their thoughts and feelings as to the unity 
of human life; those same thoughts which the poets and phil- 
osophers have expressed in their plays, their sayings and their 
visions. There have always been men who in their daily life 
have fulfilled those intimations and instincts which, if reduced 
to a statement, receive the names oi poetry and religion. These 
men are the cart-horses of progress, they devote their lives to 
doing things which can only be justified or explained by the 
highest philosophy. They proceed as if all men were their 
brothers. These practical philanthropists go plodding on 
through each century and leave the bones of their character 
mingled with the soil of their civilization. 

See how large the labors of such men look when seen in his- 
toric perspective. They have changed the world’s public opin- 
ion. They have moulded the world’s institutions into forms 
expressive of their will. I ask your attention to one of their 
achievements. We have one province of conduct in which the 
visions of the poets have been reduced to practice,—yes erected 
into a department of government,—through the labors of the 
philanthropists. They have established the Hospital and the 
Reformatory and these visible bastions of philosophy hold now 
a more unchallenged place in our civilization than the Sermon 
on the Mount on which they comment. 

The truth which the philanthropists of all ages have felt, is 
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that the human family was a unit—and this truth being as deep 
as human nature, can be expressed in every philosophy—even 
in the inverted utilitarianism now in vogue. The problem how 
to treat insane people and criminals has been solved to this ex- 
tent, that everyone agrees that nothing must be done to them 
which injures the survivors. That is the reason we do not kill 
them. It is unpleasant to have them about, and this unpleas- 
antness can be cured only by our devotion to them. We must 
either help the wretched or we ourselves become degenerate. 
They have thus become a positive means of civilizing the 
modern world, for the instinct of self-preservation has led men 
to deal with this problem in the only practical way. 

Put a Chinaman into your hospital and he will get treated. 
You may lie awake at night drawing up reasons for doing 
something different with this disgusting Chinaman,—who 
somehow is in the world and is thrown into your care, your 
hospital, your thought,—but the machinery of your own being 
is so constructed that if you take any other course with him 
than that which you take with your own people, your institution 
will instantly lose its meaning; you would not have the face to 
beg money for its continuance in the following year. The 
logic of this, which if you like is the logic of self-protection 
under the illusion of self-sacrifice, is the logic which is at the 
bottom of all human progress. I dislike to express this idea 
in its meanest form; but I know there are some professors of 
political economy here, and I wish to be understood. The 
utility of hospitals is not to cure the sick. It is to teach mercy. 
The veneration for hospitals is not because they cure the sick, 
it is because they stand for love, and responsibility. 

The appeal of physical suffering makes the strongest attack 
on our common humanity. Even zealots and sectaries are 
touched. The practice and custom of this kind of mercy have 
therefore become established, while other kinds of mercy which 
require more imagination are still in their infancy. But at the 
bottom of every fight for principle you will find the same senti- 
ment of mercy. If you take a slate and pencil and follow out the 
precise reasons and consequences of the thing, you will always 
find that a practical and effective love for mankind is working 
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out a practical betterment of human conditions through a prac- 
tical self-sacrifice. The average man cannot do the sum, he 
does not follow the reasoning, but he knows the answer. The 
deed strikes into his soul with a mathematical impact and he 
responds like a tuning fork when its note is struck. 

Every one knows that self-sacrifice is a virtue. The child 
takes his nouishment from the tale of heroism as naturally as 
he takes milk. He feels that the deed was done for his sake. 
He adopts it; it is his own. The nations have always stolen 
their myths from one another and claimed each others’ heroes. 
It has required all the world’s heroes to make the world’s ear 
sensitive to new statements, illustrations and applications of 
the logic of progress. Yet their work has been so well done 
that all of us respond to the old truths in however new a form. 
Not France alone but all modern society owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Zola for his rescue of Dreyfus. The whole world would 
have been degraded and set back, the whole world made less 
decent and habitable but for those few Frenchmen who took 
their stand against corruption. 

Now the future of civil society upon the earth depends upon 
the application to international politics of this familiar idea, 
which we see prefigured in our mythology, and monumental- 
ized in our hospitals—the principle that what is done for one 
is done for all. When you say a thing is “right,” you appeal 
to mankind. What you mean is that every one is at stake. 
Your attack upon wrong amounts to saying that some one has 
been left out in the calculation. Both at home and abroad you 
are always pleading for mercy, and the plea gains such a wide 
response that some tyranny begins to totter, and its engines are 
turned upon you to get you to stop. This outcry against you 
is the measure of your effectiveness. If you imitate Zola and 
attack some nuisance in this town to-morrow you will bring on 
every symptom and have every experience of the Dreyfus af- 
fair. The cost is the same, for cold looks are worse than im- 
prisonment. The emancipation is the same, for if a man can 
resist the influences of his townsfolk, if he can cut free from 
the tyranny of neighborhood gossip, the world has no terrors 
for him; there is no second inquisition. The influence is the 
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same, for every citizen can thereafter look a town officer in the 
face with more self-respect. But not to townsmen, nor to 
neighboring towns, nor to Parisians is this force confined. It 
goes out in all directions, continuously. The man is in com- 
munication with the world. This impulse of communication 
with all men is at the bottom of every ambition. The injustice, 
cruelty, oppression in the world are all different forms of the 
same non-conductor, that prevents utterances, that stops mes- 
sages, that strikes dumb the speaker and deafens the listener. 
You will find that it makes no difference whether the non-con- 
ductor be a selfish oligarchy, a military autocracy, or a com- 
mercial ring. The voice of humanity is stifled by corruption: 
and corruption is only an evil because it stifles men. 

Try to raise a voice that shall be heard from here to Albany 
and watch what it is that comes forward to shut off the sound. 
It is not a German sergeant, nor a Russian officer of the pre- 
cinct. It is a note from a friend of your father’s offering you 
a place in his office. This is your warning from the secret 
police. Why, if any of you young gentlemen have a mind to 
get heard a mile off, you must make a bonfire of your reputa- 
tion, and a close enemy of most men who wish you well. 

And what will you get in return? Well, if I must for the 
benefit of the economists, charge you up with some selfish gain, 
I will say that you get the satisfaction of having been heard, 
and that this is the whole possible scope of human ambition. 


When I was asked to make this address I wondered what I 
had to say to you boys who are graduating. And I think I 
have one thing to say. If you wish to be useful, never take a 
course that will silence you. Refuse to learn anything that you 
cannot proclaim. Refuse to accept anything that implies collu- 
sion, whether it be a clerkship or a curacy, a legal fee or a 
post in a university. Retain the power of speech, no matter 
what other power you lose. If you can, take this course, and 
in so far as you take it, you will bless this country. In so far 
as you depart from this course you become dampers, mutes, and 
hooded executioners. As for your own private character it 
will be preserved by such a course. Crime you cannot commit 
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for crime gags you. Collusion gags you. As a practical mat- 
ter a mere failure to speak out upon occasions where no opinion 
is asked or expected of you, and when the utterance of an un- 
called-for suspicion is odious, will often hold you to a concur- 
rence in palpable iniquity. It will bind and gag you and lay 
you dumb and in shackles like the veriest serf in Russia. I 
give you this one rule of conduct. Do what you will, but 
speak out always. Be shunned, be hated, be ridiculed, be 
scared, be in doubt, but don’t be gagged. 

The choice of Hercules was made when Hercules was a lad. 
It cannot be made late in life. It will perhaps come for each 
one of you within the next eighteen months. I have seen ten 
years of young men who rush out into the world with their 
messages, and when they find how deaf the world is, they think 
they must save their strength and get quietly up on some little 
eminence from which they can make themselves heard. “In 
a few years,” reasons one of them, “I shall have gained a 
standing, and then I shall use my power for good.” Next year 
comes, and with it a strange discovery. The man has lost his 
horizon of thought. His ambition has evaporated ; he has noth- 
ing to say. The great occasion that was to have let him loose 
on society was some little occasion that nobody saw, some mo- 
ment in which he decided to obtain a standing. The great 
battle of a lifetime has been fought and lost over a silent 
scruple. But for this, the man might, within a few years, have 
spoken to the nation with the voice of an archangel. What was 
he waiting for? Did he think that the laws of nature were to 
be changed for him? Did he think that a “notice of trial” would 
be served on him? Or that some spirit would stand at his 
elbow and say, “Now’s your time?” The time of trial is al- 
ways. Now is the appointed time. And the compensation for 
beginning at once is that your voice carries at once. You do 
not need a standing. It would not help you. Within less time 
than you can see it, you will have been heard. The air is filled 
with sounding boards and the echoes are flying. It is ten to 
one that you have but to lift your voice to be heard in Cali- 
fornia, and that from where you stand. A bold plunge will 
teach you that the visions of the unity of human nature which 
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the poets have sung, were not fictions of their imagination, 
but a record of what they saw. Deal with the world, and you 
will discover their reality. Speak to the world, and you will 
hear their echo. 

Social and business prominence look like advantages, and 
so they are if you want money. But if you want moral influ- 
ence you may bless God you have not got them. They are the 
payment with which the world subsidizes men to keep quiet, 
and there is no subtlety or cunning by which you can get them 
without paying in silence. This is the great law of humanity, 
that has existed since history began, and will last while man 
lasts—evil, selfishness, and silence are one thing. 

The world is learning, largely through American experience, 
that freedom in the form of a government is no guarantee 
against abuse, tyranny, cruelty, and greed. The old suffer- 
ings, the old passions are in full blast among us. What, then, 
are the advantages of self-government? The chief advantage 
is that self-government enables a man in his youth, in his own 
town, within the radius of his first public interests, to fight the 
important battle of his life while his powers are at their strong- 
est, and the powers of oppression are at their weakest. Ifa 
man acquires the power of speech here, if he says what he 
means now, if he makes his point and dominates his surround- 
ings at once, his voice will, as a matter of fact be heard in- 
stantly in a very wide radius. And so he walks up into a new 
sphere and begins to accomplish great things. He does this 
through the very force of his insistence on the importance of 
small things. The reason for his graduation is not far to seek. 
A man cannot reach the hearts of his townsfolk, without using 
the whole apparatus of the world of thought. He cannot tell 
or act the truth in his own town without enlisting every power 
for truth, and setting in vibration the cords that knit that town 
into the world’s history. He is forced to find and strike the 
same note which he would use on some great occasion when 
speaking for all mankind. A man who has won a town-fight 
is a veteran, and the country is full of these young men. To- 
morrow their force will show in national politics, and in that 
moment the fate of the Malay, the food of the Russian prisoner, 
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the civilization of South Africa and the future of Japan will be 
seen to have been in issue. These things are now being set- 
tled in the contest over the town-pump in a western village. 
I think it likely that the next thirty years will reveal the re- 
cuperative power of American institutions. One of you young 
men might easily become a reform President, and be carried 
into office and held in office by the force of that private opinion 
which is now being sown broadcast throughout the country by 
just such men as yourselves. You will concede the utility of 
such a President. Yet it would not be the man but the masses 
behind him that did his work. 

Democracy thus lets character loose upon society and shows 
us that in the realm of natural law there is nothing either small 
or great; and this is the chief value of democracy. In America 
the young man meets the struggle between good and evil in the 
easiest form in which it was ever laid before men. The cruel- 
ties of interest and of custom have with us no artificial assist- 
ance from caste, creed, race prejudice. Our frame of govern- 
ment is drawn in close accordance with the laws of nature. 
By our documents we are dedicated to mankind; and hence it 
is that we can so easily feel the pulse of the world and lay our 
hand on the living organism of humanity. 


Joun Jay CHAPMAN. 
New York. 
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HENRY SIDGWICK. 


Henry SiwewIck, who died at Terling Place, Essex, on the 
28th of August last, was one of the three or four most promi- 
nent philosophical writers, and by far the keenest philosophical 
critic, of his day in England. He was born in 1838, the son 
of a Yorkshire clergyman and one of a family of scholars, and 
was educated at Rugby School and at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He graduated 33rd Wrangler and Senior Classic in 
1859, was elected a Fellow of Trinity in the same year, and at 
once appointed to a college lectureship. For the last forty-one 
years of his life he was almost continuously occupied in educa- 
tional work at Cambridge. In 1875 his lectureship was trans- 
formed into the office of Praelector of Moral and Political 
Philosophy ; he resigned this office in 1883, but was in the same 
year appointed to the Knightbridge professorship of Moral 
Philosophy. He held the professorship till the end of May in 
the present year, when the knowledge that he had been stricken 
by a dangerous illness led to his resignation. 

Sidgwick’s reputation in the world of letters was made in 
1874 by the publication of “The Methods of Ethics.” But be- 
fore that date he was known to a large circle of friends in Cam- 
bridge, Oxford, and London, as a man of subtle and perfectly 
balanced intelligence, of great brilliance in discussion, and of 
unique personal charm. It was known, too, that his sensitive 
and upright moral principle had led in 1869 to his resignation 
of his Fellowship at Trinity, because he was no longer able to 
accept the theological test which he had with good conscience 
subscribed to on his admission, and which was, at that time, 
still required of persons admitted to fellowships.* The problem, 





*Under the statutes then in force all persons admitted to degrees in the 
Universities had to declare themselves boné fide members of the Church 
of England. A more stringent test was required of persons admitted to 
fellowships. Sidgwick resigned on the 15th October, 1869. “The effect,” 
says a contemporary, “was decisive.” “Among residents a body of opinion 
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which involved this sacrifice in its solution, forms the subject 
of his first independent publication, “The Ethics of Conform- , 
ity and Subscription” (1870). 

Since the publication of the “Methods of Ethics,” Sidg- 
wick’s unwearied literary activity has been shown by his elab- 
orate volumes, the “Principles of Political Economy” (1883), 
and the “Elements of Politics” (1891). He contributed four- 
teen articles to Mind, besides numerous critical notices and dis- 
cussions, and several articles to this JouRNAL. These latter 
and some other essays—several of them addresses to Ethical 
Societies—have been collected into a volume of “Practical 
Ethics” (1898). lis works include also “The Scope and 
Method of Economic Science” (1885), his Presidential Ad- 
dress to the Economic Section of the British Association, and 
“Outlines of the History of Ethics” (1886), a largely extended 
reprint of his article “Ethics,”’ contributed to the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. At the time of his death he had been for some 
years at work on a political treatise in which the abstract 
method of the “Elements” is supplemented by historical study 
of political forms, and on a systematic metaphysical inquiry. 
It is hoped that considerable portions of these may be in a suffi- 


ciently advanced state to admit of publication. Many of his 
occasional articles also should be rescued from the usual fate 
of such literature. Among these the article on “Bentham 
and Benthamism,” which appeared in the Fortnightly Review 
for 1877 may be mentioned, as now little known and difficult 
to obtain. 

In addition to his literary and teaching work, Sidgwick took 





crystallized, and it was found, to the surprise of many, that the majority 
had become favorable to abolition.” On the 29th November following, at 
a meeting held in St. John’s College Lodge, the agitation for the abolition 
of the tests was set on foot. “A similar meeting was held two days before 
at Oxford,” but “it was on receipt of intelligence of the new move at Cam- 
bridge that the Oxford meeting was taken in hand.” Sidgwick’s action 
also determined the reformers to agitate for the abolition of the test on 
admission to fellowships as well as of that on admission to degrees (other 
than degrees in divinity). The tests were abolished by Act of Parliament 
in 1871. See Sir George Young, in The Cambridge Review, 1st Novem- 
ber, 1900. 
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his full share of academic business. An unusually busy man, 
_ he never seemed to be hurried for time, and had the secret of 

utilizing the odd quarters-of-an-hour which are commonly 
wasted between different engagements. His wide sympathies, 
practical wisdom, and complete disinterestedness made him a 
trusted leader both in ordinary business and in many reforms 
and new departures. He speaks somewhere in his “Ethics” 
of a lively interest in fairly prosperous institutions as one of 
the great sources of happiness. It cannot be said that the 
University ever realized all his ideals of what a University 
ought to be as a place of education and of original work; but 
it has been, at least, a “fairly prosperous institution ;” and he 
cannot but have been aware that its prosperity was due in no 
small measure to his active devotion to its well-being. His 
services to the cause of the higher education of women are well 
known. From the first he was its most active and devoted sup- 
porter ; and he remained throughout his life the most powerful 
advocate, the wisest counsellor, and the most generous friend 
of the movement. He also took a generous, if less prominent, 
part in the development of the provision for scientific study and 
research which has distinguished Cambridge during the past 
generation. ; 

As a philosophical and ethical teacher Sidgwick founded no 
school. Cambridge does not provide a field such as T. H. Green 
found open at Oxford for “those who have a faith to communi- 
cate.” At Oxford philosophy has a place assigned it in the 
school which both from its traditions and from its numbers is 
the most important in the University; at Cambridge, it is not 
combined with classical or other studies, but has a place of its 
own; its students have the whole of their time for its pursuit; 
and the number of English undergraduates for whom such a 
curriculum is adapted can never be large. If the Moral 
Sciences Tripos has a position in the estimation of university 
and college authorities far higher than the mere number of its 
students can account for, this position is largely due to the in- 
fluence of Sidgwick, to his care in organizing the philosophical 
teaching, to his own untiring zeal as a lecturer, and to the dis- 
tinction which his reputation gave to the department of which 
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he was the chief representative. Sidgwick exerted a powerful 
influence, both intellectual and moral, upon his pupils. But his 
temperament was too critical, his intellect too evenly balanced, 
to admit of his teaching a dogmatic system. He had certainly 
disciples for his own special forms of doctrine; but they were 
never very numerous, and of late years perhaps had not in- 
creased in number. What he taught was much more a method, 
an attitude of mind; and his teaching was a training in the 
philosophical temper—in candor, self-criticism, and regard for 
truth. He had himself arrived at and formulated a definite 
set of doctrines, at least in ethics, politics, and economics : prob- 
ably also in many questions of metaphysics. But these were 
not rounded off into a system. His adherence to one side in 
a philosophical controversy was always tempered by a due re- 
gard for the elements of truth in the opposed theory. The 
most notable example of this is his attitude to the hedonist 
tradition in English ethics. His “Methods of Ethics” was ac- 
cepted by the representatives of that tradition as a most pow- 
erful argument for Utilitarianism or (as he termed it) Univer- 
salistic Hedonism; but Sidgwick saw that the theory could be 
rationally maintained only by relinquishing the view which al- 
most all his predecessors had regarded as proving it, the view 
that pleasure is the only possible object of desire. This careful 
distinction of problems, which he carried out in many other 
questions, enabled him to maintain a balanced and independent 
position between the purely rationalist and the purely empirical 
schools. 

On the whole he may be regarded as in ethics, politics, 
and economics belonging to the same school as J. S. Mill, but 
as having still further refined its doctrines. He was the first 
leading English thinker of this tradition who brought to bear 
upon it the scholarship and special training of the universities. 
He had a scholar’s sympathy with Intellectualism ; and sought 
to combine the formal ethical principles of the Intellectual 
school with the content of empirical hedonism. To this extent 
his theory is eclectic; but it is an eclecticism reached by a 
thorough criticism of each of two rival doctrines. Criticism 
exhibits something of real value in each view, and these ele- 
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ments of value are taken up into the new theory. Sidgwick’s 
clear insight made it impossible for him to overlook the diff- 
culties in the way of rounding off his beliefs into a complete 
theory of life. The supreme aim he put forward for conduct— 
“Universal Happiness, desirable consciousness or feeling for 
the innumerable multitude of living beings, present and to 
come,”’—was defended as “an end that satisfies our imagina- 
tion by its vastness, and sustains our resolution by its compara- 
tive security.” But no one has pointed out so clearly and con- 
vincingly as he has done the difficulties which surround any at- 
tempt to measure the value of conduct by its effects in produc- 
ing this “desirable consciousness or feeling.” It is almost as 
if he wished to forewarn his pupils and readers against the 
enthusiasm which had given to Utilitarianism the passion and 
purpose of a creed in the minds of J. S. Mill and other dis- 
ciples of Bentham. In perfect candor he rivalled J. S. Mill, 
and he far excelled him in technical knowledge of philosophy 
and in critical subtlety, but he was without that conviction of 
the truth and social importance of a simple set of beliefs which 
made Mill’s influence so potent. Sidgwick had to see all round 
a question, to observe the weaknesses as well as the strength of 
every position. He seemed to take delight in standing on 
ground which would bear his weight, but nothing more, in 
poising himself on a height where only his perfect nerve could 
maintain him in equilibrium. It is therefore not surprising if 
he did not fill the minds of his hearers with devotion for a 
doctrine or a creed. Admiration, rather than imitation, was the 
most fitting attitude for others to adopt. But upon those who 
could receive it, his teaching had a finer effect than enthusiasm 
for any set of beliefs; it communicated an enthusiasm for truth 
itself : the rigor of self-criticism as well as the ardor of inquiry. 
Severely intellectual in his method. of instruction, if his teach- 
ing was touched by emotion at all, it was the amor intellectualis 
veritatis that inspired it. 

Sidgwick’s views on general philosophy are not marked by 
any great unifying conception. And this want would seem to 
be a consequence of his whole mental attitude. His loyalty to 
reason made it impossible for him to rest content with hypo- 
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thetical solutions: no jvées was allowed to give imaginative 
completeness where logic had failed to systematize. The view, 
often put forward more or less explicitly in these days, that 
feeling and will have rights in the determination of one’s phil- 
osophy was not his. Weight was given to purely intellectual 
considerations only. And he seems to have expected to reach 
the final synthesis (if at all) by the same kind of reasons as 
those which establish departmental truths. Perhaps it is not 
fanciful to connect with this characteristic the motive which 
led him to devote so much time and labor to the investigation of 
the elusive phenomena which make a special claim to be known 
as “psychical.” He was one of the founders and the first presi- 
dent of the Society for Psychical Research; and the scientific 
character of the Society’s work is in all probability largely due 
to his influence. He fully recognized the strange mixture of 
conscious and unconscious deception in the mass of evidence 
brought before the Society ; but he seems to have arrived at the 
conclusion that, after all necessary sifting, the alleged facts 
were sufficient to establish the hypothesis of telepathy—that, 
under certain unknown conditions, communications could pass 
from mind to mind without the usual intermediation of the 
senses. Further light than this on the destiny of the soul he did 
not find ; and it is noteworthy that even the hypothesis of tele- 
pathy does not seem to have been utilized or referred to by him 
in the writings which he gave to the world as contributions to 
philosophy. 

Sidgwick was not without the desire to see things as a whole, 
which is the impulse that leads to system. But he had himself 
felt the difficulties in the way; and he was an unsparing critic 
of every attempt at unity—especially those made in the two 
most important movements of his time, the speculative con- 
struction of T. H. Green, and the more ambitious theory of 
natural evolution put forward by Mr. Spencer. With both 
these writers he carried on some controversies, and neither, it 
must be said, was his match in dialectics. He had an unerring 
instinct for the weak places of an argument ; and the impression 
his criticisms are apt to leave with us is that all constructive sys- 
tems owe their impressiveness to a certain vagueness at the 
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critical points of the proof. By these criticisms he rendered a 
service of great value to clear thinking; and their value will 
be increased if they lead to an adequate discussion of the kind 
of proof required for the vindication of a general or philos- 
ophical point of view. 

It was not of philosophical theories only that Sidgwick was a 
great critic, but also of those vaguer ideas, emotions, and de- 
sires which make up the inner life of man. The third book of 
his “Methods of Ethics,” entitled “Intuitionism,” consists in 
large part of an analysis of the Morality of Common Sense,— 
a sympathetic elucidation and examination of the moral notions 
which, whether expressed in books or not, form the ethical in- 
heritance of the average educated man of the present day. 
Nothing that he has ever done excels this portion of his work. 
In it he has made conscious and explicit what is in all men’s 
minds, and has summed up its significance. It may be pre- 
sumptuous even to guess at the verdict of posterity; but per- 
haps it will turn out that this book will retain a permanent 
value, even if the careful construction and criticism of theories 
on various topics which he has put forward should be super- 
seded. It does for the cultured Englishman of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century what Aristotle, in his “Ethics,” did 
for the Athenian of his time. The permanent interest of its 
subject-matter and the severe distinction of its style mark it 
as a classic. 

It is impossible to close this notice without referring to the 
sense of loss under which the University term has begun. Life 
will be a poorer thing to very many; and there are not a few 
who feel that the wisest and the justest man they have ever 


known has passed away. 
W. R. Sortey. 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 
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THE TRUE SIGNIFICANCE OF SIDGWICK’S 
“ETHICS.” 


I. Sidgwick’s Empiricist Sympathies. 


To English-speaking students the “Methods of Ethics” 
should have peculiar interest as representing, on first sight, the 
typical form of English thought. ‘The English thinker keeps 
as close as possible to phenomena, and the principles which he 
uses in the explanation of phenomena, themselves lie in the 
realm of concrete experience. He keeps constantly in touch 
with the popular consciousness. His reverence for reality .... 
and his distrust of far-reaching abstraction are strong.”* True 
of most of Sidgwick’s predecessors, those words appear, to 
superficial readers of his work, true of Sidgwick also. 

In aim and sympathies he was, it will probably be admitted, 
an Empiricist. But Empiricism has for years been losing its 
hold on the land of its birth and development. True to the 
long and distinguished line of his empiricist predecessors, true 
also to his own sympathies, Sidgwick refused to associate him- 
self with the Idealistic invasion, unconscious, perhaps, that the 
irruptive forces had already broken into the citadel of his own 
thought. Thus at a time when German ideas threatened to 
inundate the Universities of Britain he stood as a sympathizer 
with, if not a representative of, the less ambitious, though not 
less important type of thought which goes by the name of 
Empiricism. 

II. Special Merits of the “Methods of Ethics.” 


The “Methods of Ethics” is important for another reason. 
It possesses a merit to which no ethical work, except that of 
Aristotle, can lay an equal claim, the merit of transparent fair- 
ness and honesty. So extreme, at times, is Sidgwick’s desire 
to be absolutely judicial that he leaves his readers in some per- 





*Falckenberg, “History of Modern Philosophy,” Eng. translation, p. 84. 
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plexity as to his own positive attitude. He is conscious of 
merits and, still more, of demerits in every ethical system. We 
are wont to regard him as a Utilitarian and as a critic of In- 
tuitionism, but he is aware of the many difficulties in the former 
system, and of so much truth in the latter that his most con- 
structive chapter is headed, “Philosophical Intuitionism.” We 
are wont to regard him as a critic of Kant, yet, as we shall 
presently see, he borrows from Kant the leading doctrine of 
the “Grundlegung” (the doctrine of impartiality of judgment) 
and the leading motif of Idealism (emphasis on rationality of 
conduct). He has a good word for Egoism, even though the 
result of his examination thereof apparently is that “a dubious 
guidance to a despicable end”’* is all that the Hedonistic calcu- 
lus has to offer.” Few are the maxims which he permits to 
pass unscathed through his critical mill; for these, however, 
we are thankful, well-assured that they have made out a good 
claim to validity. 

Thus the chief philosophical excellences of Sidgwick are 
critical acumen and honesty of aim; his chief defect, absence 
of constructive power. These, taken together, leave upon the 
mind of each reader a feeling of negativeness, paralyzing at 
first to some, stimulating to others, valuable to all, pleasant to 
none. As a constructive ethical work, the “Methods of 
Ethics” is confessedly a failure; construction was not its aim. 
As a critical propedeutic to positive works it is invaluable and 
unique. The ethical systems of the future will be all the better 
for the appearance of a work which might well be called (to 
borrow Kantian terminology), “Prolegomena to every future 
system of Ethical Philosophy which can claim to rank as Sci- 
ence.” 

III. Sidgwick’s Critical Treatment of Idealism. 


We have emphasized this aspect of Sidgwick’s work because 
it is now our duty to call attention to one instance (fortu- 
nately quite a solitary one) in which his impartiality is not so 
obvious. Though never consciously unfair to Idealism, he felt 





*“Methods of Ethics,” Book III., ch. 1. 
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himself out of sympathy with it, though, as we shall presently 
see, there were strong Idealistic undercurrents in his own mind. 
In his “Methods” he never did full justice, even critically, to 
its point of view. He occasionally refers to it; he criticizes a 
few of its minor characteristics, but he never faces the weighty 
metaphysical arguments of Green and Green’s successors. The 
want, it is true, is to some extent supplied by his article on 
“Green’s Ethics” which he contributed to the pages of Mind. 
But in view of the influential position of Oxford thought, it 
is astounding that a five-edition treatise on the leading methods 
of Ethics should devote only a few scattered remarks (mainly 
footnotes) to the most important of contemporary systems, 
and that Idealism, so far as dealt with in the text, should be 
treated merely as a form, and not, apparently, a leading form 
of Intuitionism. For every other system he has a word of 
praise; every other system he treats with seriousness and re- 
spect ; his treatment of this by means of a few en passant stric- 
tures, is perfunctory and inadequate. No reader of the 
“Methods” unacquainted with contemporary events would 
imagine that, at the time Sidgwick wrote, Idealism in Britain 
was a powerful, growing, and apparently victorious system of 
thought ; the inference would rather be that the prevailing sys- 
tem was a crude Intuitionism, after which, as a good second, 
came Egoism. To the students of the future, Sidgwick’s book 
will therefore convey an altogether wrong impression of nine- 
teenth century thought, and the error will not be removed by 
an examination of the same author’s “Outlines of the History 
of Ethics,” in which the work of Green is represented by less 
than two pages of exposition.* 


IV. Sidgwick’s Eclecticism. 


We might almost say that Sidgwick was inspired by a furor 
for compromising. His system is prima facie the most re- 
markable ethical compromise in existence. He seems to have 
had a suspicion of any pretentious and apparently homogeneous 
system of thought, convinced, no doubt, that any such system 





*Pp. 259-60. 
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was dowered from birth with failure. He refused, therefore, 
to add to their number, and preferred rather to examine keenly 
existing systems, to select from each its kernel of truth after 
the husk has been removed by his powerful criticism, and then 
to present these fragments to the world, uncoordinated and 
almost unsystematized. Such was his task, useful, no doubt, 
perhaps supremely useful. It may be that all systems are 
doomed to fall, and if so the philosopher who saves from the 
wreckage of each a solitary truth, is performing a more valu- 
able task than one who seeks again to construct where so many 
predecessors have failed. But the result to which Sidgwick 
leads us is remarkable in the extreme, and by Kant would have 
been regarded with horror and contempt. For Sidgwick has 
done what Kant, at the outset of his ethical treatises, declared 
fatal to the truth of the science; he has not “begun with pure 
philosophy (metaphysic) without which there cannot be any 
moral philosophy at all” ; on the contrary he has “mingled pure 
principles with empirical,” and hence his treatise “does not de- 
serve the name of philosophy.”* 

Criticism, compromise, and empiricist sympathies are, then, 
some of the most striking features of Sidgwick’s thought. We 
find them in two predecessors with whom he had much in com- 
mon, Butler and Reid. When “Common Sense” rationalizes 
it becomes Eclecticism; Sidgwick was to a large extent an 
Eclectic. This fact will become more obvious as we proceed, 
for it is now our duty to point out, what has been already sug- 
gested, that, in spite of his empiricist sympathies, and his love 
of criticism and compromise, Sidgwick had been powerfully 
though unconsciously influenced by the system he despised. 
His empiricism, like that of Mill, had yielded here and there 
to the pressures of deeper thought. 


V. Outline of the Kantian Elements in Sidgwick’s Ethics. 


We have already referred incidentally to the emphasis laid 
by Sidgwick on “rationality” of conduct. “Right” he invari- 





*“Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morals,” Abbot’s trans- 
lation, p. 5. 
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ably interprets in the sense of “rational.” Kant does the same. 
The main difference between the two philosophers is that while 
Kant establishes the claims of reason by a lengthy argument, 
Sidgwick does little more than assert them. Here, as else- 
where in his work, whenever he stood on the brink of a great 
positive doctrine Sidgwick shrank back, refusing to embark 
upon the treacherous sea of construction and preferring rather 
the loved and familiar fields of criticism and negation. But 
the fact that throughout his great work he equates “right” with 
“rational” is significant in the extreme. 

Again, when he admits that the notion of “oughtness” or 
“rightness” must be taken as “ultimate and unanalyzable”* he 
breaks still further with Hedonism and Empiricism. No con- 
sistent Hedonist would admit that the notion is “ultimate,” 
and the few who would admit it to be “unanalyzable” would 
only do so on the ground that a meaningless notion is no notion 
at all, and therefore certainly unanalyzable. Hedonists con- 
tend that, if there is any validity in the notion of “oughtness,” 
the notion is capable of further analysis into “conduciveness to 
happiness or to absence of misery.” Sidgwick, therefore, in 
identifying “oughtness” or “rightness” with “reasonableness,” 
and maintaining that the notion represented by these words is 
fundamental to ethics, is far removed from the position of a 
consistent Hedonism. 

But in his apotheosis of reason he goes still further; he ad- 
mits that reason can act as a motive to the will. This, as Pro- 
fessor Sorleyt points out is really the question of questions in 
Ethics, and any intelligible doctrine of the Freedom of the Will 
must have as its basis the free motivity of Reason.{ Such free 
motivity has always been denied by consistent Hedonists such 
as Hume. ‘Reason is, and ought only to be, the slave of the 
passions.” ‘Reason can never of itself be any motive to the 
Will.” If the cognition of an act as “right” or “reasonable” 





*“Methods of Ethics,” Part I., ch. 3. 
t “Ethics of Naturalism,” p. 16-17. 
t “We admit at once that if (man) is not free or self-determined in his 
motive, he is not free at all.”—Green: “Prolegomena to Ethics,” § 97. 
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does, as Sidgwick admits, “give an impulse or motive to ac- 
tion,”* the function of reason cannot be merely ancillary; 
reason is itself a spring of action, and Hedonism is therefore 
psychologically and ethically unsound. We are reminded of 
Kant’s words; “Our existence has a different and far nobler 
end (than happiness or satisfaction), for which, and not for 
happiness, reason is properly intended.” Though Sidgwick 
shrank from drawing such an inference as this, and refused to 
interpret the Summum Bonum in any except a Hedonistic 
sense, his admission that reason can give a motive to action is 
really fatal even to his highly attenuated Hedonism. 

Again, as already pointed out incidentally, and as admitted 
by Sidgwick himself,t the maxim of “Justice” expounded in 
the “Methods” bears a close resemblance to the Categorical 
Imperative of Kant. “Whatever action any of us judges to be 
right for himself he implicitly judges to be right for all similar 
persons in similar circumstances.” “Act on a maxim that you 
can will to be law universal.” We shall see later that these two 
principles are not identical, but that they are closely related is 
obvious on the first glance. 

One further case of parallel thought between these two 
thinkers is presented by the way in which each of them extric- 
ates himself from the Antinomy of Practical Reason. Kant, 
when faced by the facts of an experience which does not reveal 
an invariable connection between virtue and happiness, falls 
back upon the postulates of God and Immortality.§ Sidgwick 
brought to a very similar impasse sees no other exit therefrom 
than the theological one, though his confidence in this non- 
ethical solution of ethical difficulties appears to have been less 
than was the case with Kant. We say “appears,” because in 
the last and very highly characteristic chapter of the 
“Methods,” his attitude towards the theological problem is, 
while professedly impartial, really negative rather than posi- 





*“Methods,” Part I., ch. 3. 
t “Fundamental Principles,” Abbot’s translation, p. 12. 
t “Methods,” Part I., ch. 13. 
“Critique of Practical Reason,” Abbot’s translation, p. 210 seq. 
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tive. But, as pointed out above, Sidgwick never did full ex- 
pository justice even to his own positive doctrines, and there- 
fore the negative impression which is conveyed by this most 
important chapter may be a wrong one. In any case, he was, 
throughout his work consistent in his avoidance of ultimate 
metaphysical solutions. 


VI. Sidgwick’s Treatment of Egoistic Hedonism. 


In spite of the important Idealistic or Rationalistic elements 
which we have shown to exist in his philosophy and most of 
which are, in his case, traceable, perhaps, to Butler, rather than 
Kant, Sidgwick did not professedly break with Hedonism. 
He criticises, it is true, Egoistic Hedonism, with keenness and 
severity, but he cannot free himself from the belief that the 
system he criticised must have a place in Ethics. Psychol- 
ogical Hedonism, however, he utterly and finally overthrows; 
men’s actions are not always, nor even usually, directed delib- 
erately at happiness. He even admits, as the “fundamental 
paradox of Hedonism,” that a conscious striving for personal 
happiness, is, unless carefully limited, destructive of the very 
happiness for which it strives. But, while admitting all this, 
he clings to the Hedonistic view that the Summum Bonum can 
only be expressed in terms of happiness, or, as he calls it, “De- 
sirable Consciousness” ; and that an egoistic striving after it, 
tempered by a knowledge of the above “paradox,” is a duty. 
“I ought to seek my own happiness” is a principle which he 
regards as categorical and intuitive. 

When, however, we take this principle in connection with 
others which he lays down with equal confidence, its Hedonism 
becomes less pronounced. “Oughtness” or “rightness” is 
equivalent, he tells us, to “Reasonableness.”’ It is reasonable 
to seek my own happiness. What is the motive to such action? 
Does the motive lie in the end, or in the reasonableness? If in 
the former, then Sidgwick is a Hedonist; if in the latter, he 
is not. Now he has admitted that the reasonableness of an act 
supplies a motive to its performance. We may claim, there- 
fore, that on his own showing Reason is the fundamental 
ethical principle, and that the famous declaration of Hume that 
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it “is, and ought to be, the slave of the passions” is erroneous, 
Reason has no mere ancillary function to Feeling; it is the 
judge before whose bar all feelings have to appear. But surely 
it is more even than that. It is, in the only possible sense of the 
term, a “free cause,” operative, no doubt, among feelings, but 
contributing a principle which cannot be explained by feeling; 
a cause whose activity is aided here and checked there by favor- 
able or unfavorable conditions, but which yet contains the po- 
tentiality of passing judgment on the very conditions which 
further or hamper it. Such, we conceive are the inferences we 
must draw, though the language is not his, from Sidgwick’s 
two important admissions that Rationality supplies a motive to 
the will, and is itself an “ultimate and unanalyzable”’ principle. 


VII. Sidgwick’s Utilitarianism. 


So far we have discussed only the Egoistic type of Hedon- 
ism, and have ignored an important principle which, in Sidg- 
wick’s view, is as intuitively certain as that of Egoism. “What- 
ever action any of us judges to be right for himself, he im- 
plicitly judges to be right for all similar persons in similar cir- 


cumstances.” Here the emphasis on Reason is even startling. 
There is an obvious divorce from Egoism, and no obvious re- 
ference even to Hedonism, for, as he points out, the maxim is 
independent of our view of Ultimate Good. It is a formal 
principle, enunciated solely by the abstract reason, and bearing 
a close relationship to Kant’s Categorical Imperative. It may 
indeed be regarded as the simple converse of the latter. Kant’s 
principle is that, whatever act can be willed by me as a universal 
law, is right for me; Sidgwick’s, that whatever act is judged to 
be right for me, I judge also to be right universally. The 
question then arises, which of these formule is the more fund- 
amental and satisfactory? Simple conversion of hypothetical 
propositions, is illegitimate, hence the formule are not identi- 
cal; one may be true, and the other false. 

It will be clear, on examination, that Sidgwick’s principle 
is preferable to Kant’s. The universal applicability of a moral 
rule follows causally from its rightness; its rightness does not 
follow causally from its universal applicability. [The case is 
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somewhat similar to that of the two Kantian criteria of @ priori 
truths; necessity, as Hamilton points out, is the cause of uni- 
versality, and therefore not codrdinate with it.] If this be the 
case, Kant’s formula ceases to be a fundamental one; universal- 
ity is merely a proprium of right conduct, and the real defini- 
tion of rightness has still to be sought. Kant, by reversing the 
relation between rightness and universality only apparently 
supplied a definition of rightness; in reality, the whole question 
was begged. If universality follows from rightness we are not 
justified in deducing rightness from universality. 


VIII. The Summum Bonum. 


What, then, is rightness? If the history of past thought is 
a sufficient guide there can be two and only two answers to this 
question. The answers have to be found either in a Hedonistic 
or an Idealistic interpretation of the Summum Bonum. Sidg- 
wick chose the former, and by so doing, introduced, we con- 
sider, a fundamental inconsistency into his system. 

It seems a hard thing to say of a reasonable system such as 
Hedonism that it is fundamentally and obviously false. And 
yet, unless it can refute the weighty declaration which Kant 
made at the opening of his first ethical treatise, it stands con- 
demned of inadequacy. “A good will appears to constitute the 
indispensable condition of being worthy of happiness.”* The 
idea of Desert is a stumbling-block to every Hedonistic sys- 
tem ; consequently, desperate attempts are made to get rid of it. 
But no Hedonist (to say nothing of other men who are not 
Hedonists) can destroy or explain away, sociologically or 
psychologically, this ineradicable principle. “The right of a 
being who is not adorned with a single feature of a pure and 
good will, enjoying unbroken prosperity, can never give pleas- 
ure to an impartial rational spectator.”* The most thorough- 
going Determinism is really powerless to destroy the conviction 
that happiness ought to go to the deserving and not merely to 
the prudent. Indeed it is Determinism which bears the clearest 





*“Fundamental Principles,” Abbot’s translation, p. 9. 
*Ibid. 
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witness to the principles, for all Determinists object to regard- 
ing punishment as merely retributive. Why? Because they 
regard the criminal as unable to help his criminality and there- 
fore as undeserving of retributive punishment. If he were a 
free agent retributive punishment would, they consider, be legi- 
timate. Desert is therefore a fundamental notion alike to the 
extreme Libertarian, the extreme Determinist, and to the Ra- 
tional or Self-Determinist. It is not per se a mere product of 
association, or of sociological or evolutionary conditions, 
though the latter, no doubt, have been operative in giving to it 
the weight of the social sanctions in which however it is itself 
implied. 

Now Hedonism is unable to reduce this conception to lower 
terms. No analysis of the notion of Desert will yield the He- 
donistic principle of Prudence. 

Our analysis will, however, yield another notion, that of 
Rightness. It is the man who has acted rightly who deserves 
happiness. Is a further analysis possible? We think not. The 
notion of rightness is the ultimate datum of Ethics; it can be 
generalized, so as to apply to a life rather than to an act, but it 
cannot be resolved into anything simpler or more fundamental. 
When generalized it yields us the more or less definite notion of 
an Ideal of conduct, a Perfect Life or Being; it never yields 
us the notion of Prudence. The connection between the no- 
tions of Rightness and of Pleasure, if, indeed, there is any 
clear connection at all, is a synthetic and not an analytic one. 
In short there is, in Ethics, an absolute “Ought”; one that 
varies, no doubt, on its material side in savages and civilized, 
in determinists and libertarians, in fools and philosophers; va- 
ries, except in its “Oughtness.” We find this fact implied in 
Mill’s “Sense of Dignity,’’ and in Sidgwick’s confession that 
“oughtness” must be accepted as an “ultimate and unanalyz- 
able” notion. Treat “rightness” or “oughtness” as a delusion, 
and no system of Ethics is possible. Sidgwick demonstrates 
this in the third chapter of his “Methods.” Had he only con- 
sistently followed out the line of thought there initiated he 
would have arrived at a different conception of the Summum 
Bonum. 
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In contending that our common and ineradicable notion of 
“Oughtness” implies a Perfectionist and not a Hedonist Ideal 
we are not seeking to restore to Ethics any crude Moral Sense 
or Intuitional theory, but merely to lop off Hedonistic excres- 
cences which are merely a source of inconsistency and weak- 
ness. Happiness, we may well hope, is man’s ultimate lot, 
though in face of the arguments of pessimistic philosophers, 
and apart from theological postulates, we can have little assur- 
ance that such is the case. Happiness may, as Kant expressed 
it, be a part of man’s perfect* good, but it is no part of his 
supreme good, nor is it his duty to seek to realize mere happi- 
ness either for himself or for others. “Mere” happiness, in- 
deed, is the sorriest of social ends. The Summum Bonum is 
an ideal of Reason, an ideal constantly taking shape in new 
concrete forms, and differing therefore in this respect from the 
purely formal and abstract ideal of Duty which we find in 
Kant. Kant’s ideal was, we may admit, too abstract, but it 
was at least pure; for he knew too well the folly of trying to 
build a system of Ethics upon non-ethical foundations. 
“Maxims which place the determining principle of the will in 
the desire of personal happiness are not moral at all, and no 
virtue can be founded on them.’’§ The ideal of Reason may, 
as Sidgwick contends, be vague, but somehow or other it is 
powerful; and, as keeping closer to reality, it avoids the innu- 
merable contradictions which, from the dawn of Philosophy, 
have lain latent or patent in every system of Hedonism. Until 
Hedonism can clear itself of its contradictions, and can explain 
more intelligibly than hitherto it has done the simple pheno- 
mena of duty, desert, self-sacrifice, and quality of pleasures, 
we are bound to conclude that there is, somewhere or other, a 
fundamental error in its assumptions. 


IX. The Contradictions of Hedonism. 


It is here, in the admission of the Hedonistic contradictions 
that Sidgwick’s work has the greatest significance. He has 








*Consummatum or perfectissimum.—‘Critique of Practical Reason,” 
Abbot’s translation, p. 206. 
§ Ibid., p. 200. 
Vol. XI.—No. 2. 13 
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started out from the assumption that the Summum Bonum can 
only be thought of, “in a cool hour,” in terms of pleasure, or 
“Desirable Consciousness”; so far, then, as the actual nature 
of the Summum Bonum is concerned, he appears as a thorough 
Hedonist. But, after giving to the service of ethical Hedon- 
ism his keenest powers of intellect, he sees no possibility of 
reconciling into a single system its two forms, while, at the 
same time he cannot deny the ultimate rationality of each. 
Thus, through the very heart of Hedonism runs a chasm, 
which he can only bridge by a theological postulate. Two 
thousand years of philosophy have failed to present the world 
with a self-consistent ethical system, based on Pleasure as the 
Summum Bonum. Sidgwick has failed, like his predecessors; 
but, unlike them, he has not hesitated to set forth the inherent 
contradictions of the system with which he is in partial sym- 
pathy. The “fundamental paradox” and the still more “fund- 
amental contradiction” stand before us unconcealed. May the 
truth not be that, somewhere in the Hedonistic system there 
is a “fundamental” error? 

In these days we are wont to condemn the Ethics of Kant 
as formal and ascetic. The “formality” we may admit and 
deplore, and with its removal much of the “asceticism” will 
disappear also. But the more we examine the primary notions 
of Ethics the more we shall become convinced that questions 
such as “How can I best forward my own and other people’s 
happiness?” are not ethical questions at all. Happiness is a 
“proprium” or “accidens” (perhaps a “separable” one) of 
Virtue; it can give no “ought”; it can be the basis of no sys- 
tem. When attempts are made to employ it as such a basis, 
results, such as those we have seen in Sidgwick’s case, are 
bound to follow. Non-hedonistic principles have to be intro- 
duced to give any possible plausibility to the product ; and even 
when pressed into service and employed to the uttermost, they 
fail to save the system from hopeless and glaring contradic- 
tions. Thus Sidgwick’s work, coming at the end of a long 
series of other attempts at Hedonistic construction, bears wit- 
ness not only to the inroads of Idealistic thought, but to the 
internal weakness and bankruptcy of Hedonism itself. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


The following incident relative to Professor Sidgwick’s own 
view of his work is told me by Mr. Oscar Browning. 

Sidgwick had just completed his “Methods of Ethics.” 
There lay the manuscript, accepted by Messrs. Macmillan. The 
author looking upon it said to Mr. Browning: “I have long 
wished and intended to write a work on Ethics. Now it is 
written. I have adhered to the plan I laid out for myself; its 
first word was to be ‘Ethics,’ its last word ‘Failure.’ ”’ 

The word “Failure” disappeared from the second and suc- 
ceeding editions, but I doubt whether Sidgwick ever acquired 
a faith in the possibility of a perfectly satisfactory ethical sys- 
tem. 

F. H. HAywarp. 
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EDUCATION IN JAPAN. 


THIRTY years ago, the Japanese people were practically 


where the Chinese are to-day; they were immersed in a sea of 
ignorance. In matters of art and manufacture, they went by 
a mere routine of practical experience, with no kind of scientific 
knowledge whatever. In religion and social usages, they were 
slaves of superstition, being in constant terror of offending the 
spirits of land, water and fire, of wood and stone. In politics, 
the narrowest particularism ruled the day, the patriotism and 
interests of a Japanese being confined within the narrow limits 
of one of three hundred principalities which split up the em- 
pire; a rudimentary sort of national sentiment being only no- 
ticeable in the universal hatred of “foreign barbarians.” To 
be sure, there was an educated class—the Samurai—who had 
the monopoly of political and military privileges, who, number- 
ing perhaps one-fifteenth of the population, were in a way 
highly cultured, remarkably free from popular superstitions 
and leading lives characterized by uprightness and devotion to 
duty. Yet the culture of these men was as one-sided as that 
of a Chinese mandarin; and in matters of science and the out- 
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side world they were as ignorant as the most ignorant of their 
countrymen. That out of this sea of ignorance there arose a 
new Japan, civilized, free and strong, was due more to the 
introduction of a modern system of education than to any other 
one thing. 

There were, of course, other potent factors which contrib- 
uted toward the evolution of modern Japan. Among the more 
important of these may be mentioned : the overthrow of feudal- 
ism, with its accompanying caste privileges; the introduction 
of a modern code of laws and a judicial system, giving equal 
protection to all classes and to all legitimate interests of the 
people; the reform of the administration of the finances and 
of taxation, as well as the introduction of the modern banking 
system ; and finally, the inauguration of a representative form 
of government. It is easy to see, however, that all these re- 
forms, wise and far-reaching as they were, would have proved 
to be but mere paper and ink reforms, if it had not been for 
the rapid successes of a newly introduced system of education. 

The modern system of education in Japan is largely the gift 
of America. In the middle of the seventies, when the system 
was first introduced, through the efforts of Count Oki, educa- 
tional minister in those days, it was chiefly American advisors 
and men inspired with American ideas about education who 
shaped the policy of the government. Mr. Kido, one of the 
three leading statesmen of the Restoration epoch, who, as mem- 
ber of the famous Japanese Embassy of 1872-1873, paid special 
attention to educational matters, seems to have been deeply 
impressed by the state of things he saw in the United States. 
Again, it was Mr. Arinori Mori, at one time a student in the 
United States and afterwards the Japanese Minister at Wash- 
ington, who in those early days did much to inspire and 
shape, though indirectly, the educational policy of the govern- 
ment, and when he was finally appointed in 1885 chief of 
the educational department, after his mind had been further 
enriched by a thorough study of educational matters in Eng- 
land and the continent of Europe, he entirely reorganized the 
system then in existence and gave it a new life and energy. 

The educational system as it now exists is essentially similar 
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to the system in vogue in America and Europe. It begins with 
the common school course, comprising a primary department 
covering four years, to which children at the age of six are 
admitted, and a secondary or higher grade covering another 
four years. Above this there is the middle school course of 
five years for boys and the high school course of four years 
for girls, to both of which those who have been two years in 
the higher department of the common school are admitted. 
Above the middle school stand the higher schools, of which 
there are six in the country, and which provide three years’ 
preparatory course for the Imperial University, mostly in 
languages and mathematics, as well as, in the case of some of 
them, four years special training in medicine, law or engineer- 
ing, instruction being given in the vernacular. Only the grad- 
uates of the middle school are admitted to the higher middle 
school, through competitive examination. Lastly, at the head 
of all stand the two Imperial Universities of Tokyo and 
Kyoto—the former consisting of the colleges of law, medicine, 
engineering, literature, science and agriculture; the latter of 
the colleges of science and engineering, medicine, law and lit- 
erature. There is a provision made for the post-graduate 
studies, called Dai-gaku—to which only graduates of super- 
ior scholarship are eligible. The system as tabulated stands as 
follows :— 





Common School—8 years 





Primary Higher 
department— department— 
4 years 4 years 








Girls’ High 
School—4 years 





Normal School —* Higher Normal 
4 years School*—4 years 








Middle School— Higher School—j Imperial University 
5 years 3 years —either 3 or 4 years 


























*The normal school consists of male and female departments and trains 
teachers for common schools, while the higher normal school trains 
teachers for normal schools, middle schools and girls’ high schools. There 
are various other schools for special training or liberal education, some 
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The following are the educational statistics in brief outline 


for 1898 :— 








INSTITUTIONS 


NuMBER 





Common Schools 


Apprentice Schools 


Primary Industrial Schools . 


Blind and Dumb Asylums . 


Higher Normal Schools 


Middle Schools 


Girls High Schools 


Higher Schools 


Imperial Universities. . . . 


Special Schools 


Technical Schools 


Other schools, outside of the 
classes above named. . . 


i 


26,824 
2 Government 
26,368 Public 

| (454 Private 

24 
1 Government 
17 Public 
6 Private 


{ 


7 
1 Government 
1 Public 


5 Private 


113 
10g Public 
4 Private 


47 
Public 


2 
Government 


169 
1 Government 

138 Public 

30 Private 


34 
x Government 
25 Public 
8 Private 


6 
Government 


2 
Government 


41 
6 Public 
35 Private 


{ 


gr 
6 Government 
71 Public 
14 Private 


{ 


( 


1,061 
17 Public 
1,044 Private 








TEACHING STAFF 


83,566 
73,065 males 
9,901 females 


{ 


135 


2,998 


STUDENTS AND 
Purits 


{ 


4,062,418 
2,582,277 males 
1,480,141 females 


10,350 


73% 





8,589 


4,664 


2,560 


11,142 


13,286 


63,178 





Total for 1898 


92,963 


4/247,342 


12,008 


| 626,143 








Total for 1897 
Total for 1896 
Total for 1895 


28,228 


25,637 





87,855 
84,074 
80,342 
69,844 





4,168,727 





41930,973 
3,802,183 
3,622,811 


573,796 
530,207 
488,304 
468,299 








maintained by the government and others by private corporations, which 
stand outside of the national system as above sketched, but which form a 
no inconsiderable factor in the education of the country. 
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It is encouraging to note that the attendance at common 
schools is steadily increasing. In 1898 the number of children 
of school age (six to fourteen years) who were enrolled in the 
common schools or who had graduated from the primary de- 
partments were 4,910,380, while the number of those who 
either left the primary departments before graduating or who 
were never enrolled was found to be 2,215,585. The percent- 
age of school attendance during 1898 may be, therefore, put, 
down as 68.91; while the increase may be seen by comparing 
the figures for 1898, with those for 1897 and 1896, 1. ¢., 66.65 
and 64.22, respectively. 

I believe it is not far from the truth that, since 1876, there 
have passed through our common schools some seventeen mil- 
lions of children, of whom 30 per cent. were girls. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that among the army recruits who are 
drafted annually by conscription from all classes of people, the 
number of illiterates is rapidly decreasing, as may be seen from 
the following figures. 

Statistics for army recruits for 1897 and 1808. 





‘pra | 
Graduates from | Grad from | 
Graduates from | higher primary Iliterates 


middle school | department of | department of 
| | common school | common school 





Percentage of 


Year illiterates 











} 
26 | 6,913 19,630 6,464 
386 | 


8,127 23,772 5.436 





A marked increase in the demand for middle school educa- 
tion is another encouraging feature that should be noted. 
While in 1892 the number of middle schools throughout the 
country was but 62 and the students attending them 16,189, 
both the schools and attendance have since increased by leaps 
and bounds, until in 1897 there were 156 middle schools and 
52,442 students in attendance; and the graduates from those 
schools have increased from 792 in 1892 to 2,458 in 1897. At 
the same time it was inevitable that the demand for the educa- 
tion of the higher middle school should increase. Of course, 
not all the middle school graduates wish to enter the higher 
middle schools. Many of them give up student life altogether. 
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Many others enter various professional schools, such as busi- 
ness, law, medical, polytechnic, agricultural or normal schools, 
But an increasingly larger number aspire for university educa- 
tion, and these all ask for admittance into the higher middle 
schools. One of the most pressing questions with the educa- 
tional authorities is how to make provision to meet the in- 
creased demand for the higher school education. There were 
six higher schools in 1898 and they could accommodate less 
than half the number asking for admission. The remedy for 
this painful state of things seems to lie either in greatly in- 
creasing the capacities of the present six schools or in establish- 
ing some new ones. The latter seems to be the plan in favor 
with the educational authorities and the public at large. 

But the matter is not so simple as it seems. There is an 
ulterior question that must be decided before the latter plan is 
adopted. The question is this: Is the higher school a perman- 
ent institution or a temporary one? Now the courses of the 
higher middle school are strictly preparatory to the University, 
and are mainly devoted to modern languages and mathematics. 
It is strongly urged by some that the higher school, as prepara- 
tory to the university and as a distinct institution, need not be a 
permanent thing ; that by improving the teaching and the grade 
of studies in the middle school, and, perhaps, by adding one 
or two years to that school, the preparatory course in the 
higher school may be dispensed with, so that the young men 
may be made to enter the university at once from the middle 
school. When such a reform is accomplished, these reformers 
contend, the present higher schools may be gradually turned 
into universities or colleges, which would be greatly to the ad- 
vantage of the country, since the present two universities will 
hardly be sufficient to meet the educational requirement ten 
years hence. It seems, therefore, pending the decision of this 
question, a much wiser policy for the government to adopt the 
plan of increasing the capacities of the existing higher schools 
instead of establishing new ones. 

University education has been confined until three years ago 
to the Imperial University of Tokyo, but since then the Im- 
perial University of Kyoto has been founded. The two uni- 
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versities will be found sufficient, provided their capacities are 
expanded, to meet the requirement of the nation for some years 
tocome. Certain of the political parties have taken up the plan 
of founding two new universities—one in the northeast and 
the other in the southwest (Kiu-shu Is.) and considerable pres- 
sure is being brought upon the government to adopt this plan. 
I doubt very much, however, whether the finances of the coun- 
try will allow the carrying out of any such bold scheme as the 
one mentioned; for the government is now confronted with 
the more pressing question of elementary education. 

The provisions for common school education are in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. Not only is the percentage of school 
attendance not as high as one would wish it to be, but the 
personnel of teachers and the equipment of the schools are far 
from being satisfactory. If the principle of compulsory educa- 
tion is to be thoroughly carried out, it would be necessary first 
of all to dispense with the tuition, of which the amount re- 
ceived for 1898 was 4,542,382 yen—a no inconsiderable part 
of the income of the common schools. With the heavy school 
rates which the municipalities and village communes are now 
paying, it will be impossible to induce them to pay enough 
more to make the common school education free. Hence there 
does not seem to be any other solution but for the central gov- 
ernment to increase its annual subsidy to cover that amount. 
But even more pressing than this is the question of the per- 
sonnel of teachers. Of 79,299 common school teachers of the 
country only about one-half are properly qualified, the rest be- 
ing teachers of doubtful qualification whom the schools are 
compelled to employ. The central government as well as pre- 
fectural governments have been giving, for several years past, 
a most serious attention to this question ; but the much-needed 
teachers are not forthcoming and the prospect is not at all en- 
couraging. There is no question that one essential condition 
is better pay. The average monthly pay of the properly quali- 
fied teacher is ten yen (or five dollars) and of the assistant 
teachers seven yen. The principal of the common school gets 
on an average probably twenty yen. Now these sums are mis- 
erably inadequate even in Japan where the prices are proverb- 
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ially low. An ordinary coolie would get as much as the com- 
mon school teacher, while skilled artisans, such as carpenters 
or masons would get as much as the principal of a common 
school. Ten or fifteen years ago when prices were one-half 
what they are now, the school teachers were tolerably well off. 
Besides, in those days there were a large number of needy 
Samurai, to whom these small salaries were no little attraction, 
But a great change has since come over the country, not only 
economically, but in the sentiment of the people. Most young 
men of the Samurai class, who would have contentedly filled 
the positions of common school teachers, are now rushing into 
business, where they get salaries double what they would get 
by teaching, with the possibility of becoming wealthy. It 
seems, therefore, that in order to make the profession of a com- 
mon school teacher more attractive, the first necessary condi- 
tion would be to raise the pay, and that by the only available 
method of state aid. 

In fact a beginning was made in this direction some years 
ago, by the enactment of a law for increasing the salaries of 
teachers as reward for meritorious service. According to that 
law, a teacher who has served in one school five consecutive 
years gets his salary increased fifteen per cent., one who has 
served ten years twenty-five per cent., one who has served fif- 
teen years thirty-five per cent..—the gross amount thus in- 
creased being paid from the state treasury. In last year’s Diet 
(1899) it was voted to set apart 10,000,000 yen out of the 
Chinese indemnity, as a permanent fund,—the annual income 
from which is to be used partly in aid of common schools in 
general and partly in making loans to the needy communes 
toward assisting in putting up suitable school houses. But a 
much larger appropriation from the state treasury will have to 
be made in order to secure the services of a sufficient number 
of competent teachers. 

Much good will doubtless result, economically and other- 
wise, from the employment of a larger proportion of women 
teachers. At present there are about 17,362 women engaged 
in teaching in the common schools—a little over two-tenths of 
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the entire number of teachers. There is no reason why the 
percentage between women and men may not be reversed. 

A question of vital importance is the attitude of the govern- 
ment toward private schools. According to statistics there were 
in 1898, 454 common schools, 6 apprentice schools, 4 manual 
training schools, 5 blind and deaf asylums, 30 middle schools, 
8 girls’ high schools, 35 special schools, 14 technical schools 
and 1044 other schools of various grades, all maintained by 
private individuals or corporations. Now these schools are 
rendering a most useful service by filling the gap created 
through the inadequacy of provisions made by the state and 
the public. There is no question that some of the more influ- 
ential of these schools, especially those engaged in the higher 
education, have hitherto been looked upon with little favor by 
government authorities. These private institutions refused to 
take official models and be tied to rules and systems prescribed 
by the government, but by adopting different methods seemed 
to claim that they could reach the aim set forth in the official 
programme more easily and more quickly. It is needless to say 
that this was not liked by officials addicted to the routine 
duties of the bureaucratic service. There were other features 
in these schools which were offensive to officials. Some of 
them had close connections with Christian churches, others 
were animated by a freer and more independent spirit than was 
found in government schools, while still others had political 
aims antagonistic to the parties in power. In one way and an- 
other, therefore, hindrances and impediments were placed in 
the way of these schools. The history of some of them is a 
series of struggles against official oppression. Yet a change 
is coming over the entire situation. On the one hand, it is 
becoming more and more apparent that it would be beyond the 
present financial means of the government to make at once a 
complete and sufficient provision for the educational require- 
ment of the nation. On the other hand, the marked success of 
these private institutions in giving a much needed liberal educa- 
tion, as well as training in special subjects, such as law, medi- 
cine, etc., has come to be recognized even by the government 
officials. Moreover the democratic tendencies engendered by the 
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successful working of the Imperial Diet have done much to 
break down the middle wall of partition between the officialdom 
and the country at large. The time is, I think, fast approaching 
when private schools will rank with state or public institutions 
and be officially protected and encouraged. 

In commercial and technical education, the policy of the 
government—pursued with unflagging zeal for more than ten 
years—is now being crowned with great success. Much credit 
is due to Viscount Inouye, the minister of education in 1893- 
94, for laying the foundations of this most important branch 
of national education. The numerous schools of this descrip- 
tion found all over the country, in increasingly larger number, 
are yearly sending out trained young men by the hundreds to 
fill places of responsibility as clerks, managers, mechanics, over- 
seers. It is to these able and ambitious young men that the 
country must look to successfully accomplish its destined in- 
dustrial and commercial development in the near future. 
When it is remembered that within less than a generation artis- 
ans and business men constituted a despised class, regarded as 
even below farmers, and that mathematics and useful arts were 
regarded as unworthy of the attention of the higher classes, 
their recent rush into business and industrial pursuits will show 
how great a revolution has taken place in sentiment and social 
conditions. In view of these facts, I believe it is not unreason- 
able to expect that the moral as well as the technical defects of 
Japanese commercial and industrial methods, now so justly 
complained of, will come to be remedied before many years 
are past. And when such a stage is reached Japan will have 
completed one of the last necessary changes toward her com- 
plete transformation into a first-rate modern nation. 

The coming into operation of the new, revised treaties with 
western nations, through which the extra-territorial jurisdic- 
tion of foreign judicial courts—a yoke of bondage, however 
unavoidable, thoroughly rebelled against by the Japanese—has 
been abolished, is producing a broader and more sympathetic 
spirit among the people toward things and persons of the out- 
side world, than was the case a number of years back. The 
effect is seen, for instance, in the importance that is being 
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given to the teaching of modern languages in the schools. 
Last year the government opened a school of foreign lan- 
guages, where eight modern languages are now being taught, 
including the Chinese and the Korean. Doubtless steps will 
also be taken toward making the teaching of English in the 
middle schools more effective, so that the English language— 
this being the only foreign language taught in the middle 
schools, except in the case of one or two—will be more and 
more the prevailing foreign language in the country, contribut- 
ing through its rich literature and world-knowledge to the en- 
lightenment and enrichment of the life and thought of the 
people. 

The ethical teaching in the schools remains still the most 
important unsolved problem with the educators of the country. 
The various methods that have been tried during the past fif- 
teen or more years, such as the use of Confucian classics or 
the worshiping of the letter of the emperor’s rescript on 
morals, have all proved inadequate to solve the great problem 
with which the nation is confronted. The greatest difficulty in 
the way of its solution is probably caused by the presence of 
two factors which must be taken into consideration. These two 
factors are the relation of religion to education, and the bearing 
of the changed social conditions of the country on the kind of 
ethics to be taught in the schools. 

Secular education in its barest form is the system that has 
been in vogue; but it is a question, which, I believe, is now 
beginning to engage the serious attention of many of our lead- 
ing educational thinkers, whether education in order to be 
secular must necessarily be so completely detached from re- 
ligion—or anti-religious—as has been the case hitherto. To 
Viscount Mori is attributed, whether rightly or wrongly I 
know not, the dictum which has ruled the educational world of 
Japan for years past, that the minds of pupils must be kept 
completely blank as far as religious ideas are concerned, until 
they attain to years of discretion. It is questionable, however, 
whether young minds can be kept entirely blank and free from 
religious bias for many years. Weeds grow and fill up gar- 
dens if useful plants are not cultivated. The actual result 
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of this policy seems to be that the gain in the form of freedom 
from bigotry or superstition is counter-balanced by a lack of 
ethical ideals and intellectual depth among the educated peo- 
ple. Secularism in education, as emphasized by the Japanese 
authorities, seems to go hand in hand with shallowness and 
worldliness. When there is no sense of the eternal that mak- 
eth for righteousness, when no great and ennobling ideal per- 
vades the thought, when martial glory and national splendor 
are all that call forth the ambition of youth in a country, who 
can expect great results from the teaching given in the schools? 
I am far from thinking that education in Japan should be given 
over entirely to Buddhist priests or Christian missionaries, or 
that endless religious disputations should be brought into the 
lecture room. I believe in secular education in the sense of its 
separation from sectarian religious systems or bodies. But 
secularism does not necessarily imply anti-religion, or hostility 
toward any one form of religion. 

It is a question worthy of careful consideration whether 
some essential elements common to various religions, perhaps 
in the form of philosophical teaching, may not be introduced 
with advantage in connection with ethical instruction in the 
schools, without prejudicing or favoring, at the same time, any 
one form of religion. Or another method might be possible. 
While keeping the schools maintained by the government or 
public entirely free from the introduction even of such philo- 
sophical teachings as those suggested, some liberty of religious 
teaching outside of school hours might be left to the discretion 
of private schools, which in other respects would follow the 
government curriculum and receive all the corresponding priv- 
ileges. If such a liberal attitude were pursued, these private 
schools would increase in number and help to introduce a much- 
needed higher ethical life into the school system. 

The other factor to be considered is the changed social con- 
ditions of the country. It is needless to urge the importance of 
the historical method in the ethical training of the young. Not 
only do the acts and sayings of the heroes of history constitute 
the most important source of illustrations and reference for the 
ethical teacher, but the teaching of national history itself may 
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be turned into a series of ethical lessons, especially in so far as 
public morals are concerned. It is, however, important to re- 
member that there is a growth in history—in the history of the 
oriental nations as well as in that of the western—and that the 
social conditions prevailing now are different from those pre- 
vailing a century or less than a century ago. No ethical teach- 
er can ignore the fact of such a growth or fail to understand 
the particular social conditions of his own time, without the 
risk of failure. It is much to be regretted that the ethical 
teachers in this country seem to fail to take sufficient note of 
the time they live in and of the points of difference between this 
and past times. Some of them at least teach and act as if they 
were living in the age of feudalism. The time has gone forever 
when the relation of the lord and retainer formed the supreme 
factor in a community, so that the one term Joyalty was suffi- 
cient to express the tie that bound the entire social fabric to- 
gether. The Japanese people are to-day and will continue to be 
one of the most patriotic of peoples. Never in the past history 
of the country were the people so devotedly and unanimously 
loyal to the Imperial house as they are to-day. But, on the 
other hand, all the multitudinous interests and motives that 
sway the people of an industrial epoch are asserting themselves 
here almost as much as in western lands. 

There is need of a transformation in the ethical teaching of 
the country, corresponding to the transformation that is taking 
place in the social life and ideas. When, therefore, the ethical 
instruction furnished in the schools is cast in a mould suited ° 
only to feudal times, as is so often the case with us, it is not 
surprising that the effect of such teaching should be meagre. 
A great work, therefore, awaits the thoughtful teachers of this 
land: to formulate anew into a system of ethics, fit for the 
guidance of the young, those truths which have already become 
the heritage of the nation, and to include also those truths 
which need special emphasis and insistance, in view of the new 
order of things which has come to prevail. 

It has been possible in this article to give but a very meagre 
idea of the results of twenty-five years work of education, as 
well as some of the serious problems that are waiting for solu- 
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tion. The work founded by Count Oki, reorganized by Vis- 
count Mori, improved by Viscount Inouye, is now calling for 
some strong hand to bring it into close touch with the new 
order of things prevailing here as the results of an “industrial 
revolution.” If a statesman like Marquis Saionji should be- 
come the minister of education, it may be that many of the 
crying abuses will be removed and some of the more important 
of the much-needed reforms will be at last introduced into the 


national system of education in Japan. 
Toxkiwo YoKOoI1. 
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A PSYCHOLOGICAL TEST OF VIRTUE. 


ALTHOUGH many might decry the use of the term “new 
psychology” at the present day, yet all would perhaps acknowl- 
edge that there has been a change of attitude in recent years 
toward the study itself. It has, in fact, obtained some degree 
of popular favor, until the epithet “psychological” has become 


almost a mark of approval, almost a recommendation to the 
current taste. The doctrines which claim to be psychological 
have now about them a trace of assurance and superiority 
which would have been impossible half a century ago. 

The confidence which the psychologists have in their method, 
as well as the deference with which a large body of persons 
- receives their judgment, has even tempted them to carry their 
researches into fields which have usually been regarded as out- 
side the psychological domain, and to offer solutions of prob- 
lems there encountered. So we have had Professor James 
proposing to decide between Theism and the various non- 
theistic views of the world by a distinctly psychological test, 
namely, by the different effects the views have upon our active 
powers,—by the volitional response which each of these con- 
ceptions calls forth.* In a like spirit, Professor Dewey offers 








*“Reflex Action and Theism,” in James’ “Will to Believe and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy.” 
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to solve the main problems of ethics, * and his solution is explic- 
itly recommended on the ground that it is psychological. It is 
to an examination of this view that the present paper will be 
devoted; and since it will be impossible to discuss the entire 
psychological theory which the book contains, I have chosen 
for particular attention the psychological distinctions which he 
offers between good and evil conduct. His analysis of this 
point seems to me to give a fair basis of estimating the general 
method he employs. 

Professor Dewey first traces, with admirable distinctness, 
the development of conscious action from its lowest level. In 
its earliest stages, action is impulsive, the impression of the 
moment calls forth an immediate response; such is the turning 
of the wounded animal upon his tormenter, or the cry of the 
bird in pain. The act here is simple and direct. There is no 
hesitation as to whether this or some alternative act shall be 
performed, no weighing of considerations pro and contra, 
nothing that can be called deliberation or survey of the situa- 
tion. In the simplest forms of impulse there is no conscious 
aim. The bird does not cry to excite pity, to summon aid, or to 
express its judgment on its own suffering. It is a mere im- 
pulse, unguided by experience, unmodified by a conflict with 
other tendencies. The act finds no opposition; it sweeps along 
frictionless to its end. 

Now, we, too, at times approach this simpler form of action. 
But the higher and more characteristic type of our behavior is 
quite different. Rarely with us does the cry of pain, for exam- 
ple, come in its simplest, purely impulsive form. If we do cry 
out, it is not because the impulse has found no obstacles, but 
because it has swept all obstacles before it. Other sides of our 
nature have arisen with the main impulse—the thought of 
its unmanliness, the desire to hide our weakness, the thought . 
of its effect upon others, of embarrassment, or of contempt. 
Or, if the exciting cause has been a personal affront, there 
comes, along with the impulse to attack, the impulse to preserve 
our usual bearing, the thought of consequences, the loss of self- 
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respect, the recollection that the assailant is, after all, a man; 
and this reaction of experience, of scruples, of contrary im- 
pulses, upon the impulse to attack, weakens it, modifies it, gives 
it a different turn from what it would otherwise have had, per- 
haps stops it in mid-course, and drives it back to cover, or even 
takes it in hand so early that no trace of its existence is out- 
wardly to be seen. But whatever the actual outcome may be— 
whether of attack or of restraint—there is an interplay of con- 
flicting tendencies and suggestions, and the final act, though it 
may appear simple enough, is an expression, not of a single side 
of us, but of several sides. No single tendency comes to perfect 
expression in the final act, but even the victorious one is dimmed 
or enhanced or altered in some way by the opposition it has 
met. The technical term which Professor Dewey uses to de- 
scribe this influence of other forces of our nature upon the 
impulse is “mediation.” The impulse no longer has the field to 
itself, as on the lower levels of conscious life, but has been 
“mediated ;” it has become a constituent member of a larger 
and more complex activity. 

The characteristic of the more developed person, then, is that 
each of his acts is participated in by a wider variety of activi- 
ties,—is done with reference to a broader range of experience. 
The isolated impression which, on a lower plane of life, would 
call forth a simple impulsive response, now is supplemented by 
a host of ideas. Action is no longer blind, but occurs with 
foresight, with appreciation of its meaning. From past exper- 
ience, the consequences of yielding to the impulse have been 
learned, and they are now ready in the mind before the act is 
performed. The suggested consequences arouse other im- 
pulses, other sides of our nature come into play; there is hesita- 
tion, check, deliberation. What the person now does comes 
not from that side of him on which the immediate impression 
happens to play, but the various sides of the man have become 
so knit together, so intimately organized, that they all take part 
in every act that he performs. On this higher plane, the act 
shows more of the man, shows the various sides of his charac- 
ter, is a fuller expression of what he really is, than that occur- 
ring on the lower level. The hasty, superficial, impulsive reac- 
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tion tells of but a single side; it does not reveal the many other 
sides which go to make up the man. 

Our real nature is thus revealed with varying degrees of 
clearness in our acts; or, to put it otherwise, our real nature is 
present in our acts in varying degrees. And in this fact, Pro- 
fessor Dewey discovers the true basis for determining the moral 
value of what we do. An act is morally good, in so far as it 
springs from our whole nature,—in so far as it is the outcome 
of our whole experience and of all sides of our character. We 
act morally according as we express in our act what we really 
and most truly are. But in so far as the act springs not from 
our whole nature, but from some mere fraction of that nature, 
it is no true expression of us; it is wrong. 

In this hasty and inadequate presentation of Professor 
Dewey’s view, I have hardly concealed how profoundly true it 
seems to me to be. In commenting upon it, I do not, therefore, 
intend so much to criticize the doctrine itself, as to ask whether 
the criterion here offered of moral conduct is a psychological 
criterion or not. If I should feel bound to decide that the 
whole distinction to me seems unpsychological, this must not 
be interpreted to mean that I thereby value the view the less. 
It would only indicate that, in my opinion, Professor Dewey 
sails under false colors, though he nevertheless makes the right 
port. 

I think it can be easily shown that there is a striking contrast 
between Professor Dewey’s doctrine and the merely psycho- 
logical treatment of the subject. Perhaps the best way to bring 
this out will be to set over against each other the conflicting 
results: on the one hand, the facts as Professor Dewey sees 
them, and on the other, the facts as they appear to one who 
judges them by the criteria of psychology. 

There is perhaps little need to say that in presenting the 
psychological view I feel both its strength and its weakness. 
It is the way the facts appear when looked at with a special and 
narrow aim in mind, and when we employ only those criteria 
which are found serviceable for that special aim. It leaves out 
of account all truth that does not meet its limited tests; its re- 
sults are therefore partial and one-sided. 
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But let us now place the two views over against each other, 
and attempt later to decide their relative value. 

The distinction Professor Dewey draws between unmediated 
or bare impulse and the activity resulting from an interplay of 
experiences and impulses is, without doubt, psychology of the 
best kind; in fact, there are whole chapters of the book that one 
must count a unique and illuminating contribution to the study 
of our moral processes on the purely psychological plane. [ 
know of no one who has shown a penetration in this way equal 
to Professor Dewey’s. But when he says that only in so far as 
acts spring from impulses fully mediated do they express what 
the agent really is, I feel that he has left the plane of psychology 
entirely, and is making statements which, on that plane, are 
unjustified. The strict psychologist would, in fact, feel that the 
opposite was the truth. He would say that the real man is the 
man as shown by his acts; that we must assume that each act 
is a perfect expression of the man, and tells the very truth 
about him. If the actions are impulsive, they show that the 
man is impulsive ; if the action is unmediated and blind, it shows 
that the man is capable of unmediated and blind behavior. 
According to psychology, every act, whether it be mediated or 
unmediated, expresses the man exactly. His character is re- 
vealed: in everything that he does—by his hasty and foolish 
behavior as well as by his soberer acts. If we took the nobler 
action alone as showing what the real man was, we should fail 
to see that other side of him—his capacity, for example, for 
hasty and ill-advised action—and this side, for the psycholo- 
gist, is as real as the other. This, then, is the first contrast to 
which I would allude, between the psychological estimate and 
Professor Dewey’s estimate of acts. According to the latter, 
only those acts express the man which flow from all sides of his 
nature. According to psychology, the one-sided acts are also 
expressions of the man, and moreover, they express more than 
one side; they indicate the state of the other sides also, namely, 
that these are disconnected, dormant, inoperative,—otherwise, 
they would have prevented the one-sided act. 

A second contrast between Professor Dewey’s and the 
purely psychological view will be found, if we ask what is 
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meant by the “real man,” the man as he “really is,” his “true 
self.” This question is forced upon us, because the test of 
moral value is said to lie not in the mere expressiveness of the 
act, but in the fact that the act indicates what the man really is. 
To be moral the act must show his true nature. It is immedi- 
ately evident that Professor Dewey means by reality, some- 
thing quite different from the psychological sense of the word. 
The author declares that the real man is the ideal man. The 
psychologist, on the contrary, would say that the real man is 
not the ideal man at all, but the man as he actually is. The real 
man may be of moderate judgment, whimsical, impetuous, now 
good-humored, now morose,—far from the ideal man. He may 
become better; but we cannot say that the man is an ideal man 
until he actually conducts himself ideally,—until his conduct 
is no longer moody and vacillating, but has become wise and 
steadfast. The moralist denies all this; it is for him a mock- 
ery, a travesty of the truth. The irritable and selfish man is not 
really irritable and selfish, but calm and generous. His real 
self, his true nature, fails to get expressed at the present time; 
his acts misrepresent and obscure the truth. Not until we can 
see beneath his actual conduct down into the unexpressed ideal 
of the man do we see him as he is. 

Some might perhaps suppose that the difference between our 
author’s and the psychologist’s conception of what the man 
really is flows from the different degree of importance each 
gives to the mere acts of the body;—that the psychologist 
would hold that the real man is the man as he is revealed in his 
visible behavior, in his muscular reactions, while our author is 
looking behind this outward show into the very thoughts and 
intents of the heart. But this is not the case. Both would 
agree that the bodily movement is a mere fragment of the man’s 
action; the real act is the mental and spiritual process as well. 
Both Professor Dewey and the psychologist would acknowl- 
edge that we never know what the man is doing until we can 
see the inner workings of his mind—his experiences, his secret 
resolves, the ideals which he sets before him :—all these must 
be included in the total act. But here the psychologist would 
probably say that, if we arrive at these, we have the man as he 
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really is. Professor Dewey, however, goes further, and de- 
clares that even the act in this deep sense is not an expression 
of the real man. The inner life, as it actually unfolds, is not 
the true person. In actual life, the man’s experience may not 
sufficiently control his conduct, or his finer feelings may be 
trampled down in the rush of coarser passion. In the ideally 
real man, however, each side of character is given due weight; 
there is perfect organization and interaction of the different 
parts, a perfect adjustment of the inner powers. Even the 
actual spiritual life of the man, therefore, is not the real man, 
unless it shows this perfection of the inner arrangement. 

The psychologist feels tempted to ask at this point: “If the 
man really is, as you maintain, a nice adjustment of all the dif- 
ferent sides of character, and yet the act itself shows an absence 
of nice adjustment—shows one power overriding the others 
and coming to undue prominence—from what does this ill- 
balanced action spring?’”’ It cannot spring from the real man, 
because he is perfectly organized, whereas the act points to a 
lack of organization in its source. The real man, as the moral- 
ist depicts him, consequently furnishes no psychological and 
natural and scientific explanation of the man’s evil conduct. 
His conduct is bad; he is good. The act is thus left hanging 
in mid-air with no reality to account for its existence. 

The real man, as the psychologist depicts him, on the other 
hand, furnishes an explanation of the imperfect act, because the 
man himself is imperfect. But while the psychological view 
has this advantage, it has also a grave defect, for it furnishes 
no basis for truly moral distinctions. Not until we deepen our 
conception of the self so as to include within it more than the 
mere explanation of our experiences and conduct (the goal of 
psychology) is there any ground for demanding of a man that 
he be any better than he is. In making such demands upon our- 
selves we at once proclaim that there are realities for us other 
than those which are manifested in actual experience; we 
thereby practically proclaim our belief in realities which, in the 
scientific sense of the term, do not exist. I know of nothing 
that brings out in sharper contrast the psychological and eth- 
ical standpoints than this different meaning each gives to the 
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word reality. It was absolutely necessary that Professor 
Dewey should go beyond the merely psychological tests of real- 
ity if he was to have any ethical standard at all. For psycholo- 
gy is concerned with the mind as it actually is, while ethics is 
concerned with the mind as it ought to be. 

But, it might be urged, is not the perfect interaction of all 
our powers a psychological conception? And, therefore, do 
we not have here a psychological test of goodness? I believe 
not. For, in order to decide what would be the perfect inter- 
action of our powers, we should have first to decide what the 
end and aim of life must be. This must first be determined, 
since the interaction which we counted perfect would vary ac- 
cording to the end in view. And the same would hold true if, 
instead of speaking of perfect interaction, we say that each side 
of our character should have due weight. The weight that is 
due each side depends upon the goal of life. What, for instance, 
is the value that the impulse to worship should have? What is 
its due weight? If the end of life were to get the most enjoy- 
ment out of this stretch of three-score years and ten, it would 
receive another rating than if the chief end of man were to glor- 
ify his Maker forever. Professor Dewey never defines what 
would be a perfect interaction of our powers—that nice ar- 
rangement of them which would give each its due. And until 
such a definition is given we can never apply his test of moral 
worth. The moral act, he tells us, is the act which shows all 
our powers acting in due proportion, in perfect mutual adjust- 
ment, etc. But what is the mutual adjustment that is perfect ? 
Shall it be the one which shows conscience subordinating all 
else to it? or the mutual adjustment which makes conscience a 
subordinate factor and puts the impulse to gratify our zsthetic 
nature in control? The methods of psychology give no answer 
to such a question; aH that the psychologist could say would 
be that each of these arrangements is actually found. When 
Professor Dewey speaks of a perfect adjustment, a due subor- 
dination of each element of character in the whole, I suspect 
that he is silently introducing a moral test within his test of 
moral value. The due subordination is the subordination 
which the moral life demands; the perfect adjustment is the 
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adjustment which gives the best moral results. But we should 
still have to ask—What is the arrangement of our mental 
powers which the moral life demands? What is the adjust- 
ment which gives the best moral results?—questions which 
would carry us far beyond the field of psychology and involve 
a definition of the moral ideal. The supposed psychological 
test of moral value, then, really assumes that we already pos- 
sess such a test by some other means. Unless we already knew 
what was morally valuable, we could never determine what was 
the most suitable interaction and adjustment of our mental 
powers. The ultimate test of moral value, even in Professor 
Dewey’s theory, is, therefore, not psychological at all, but 
essentially and peculiarly ethical, and must be determined be- 
fore the psychological test he offers has a definite meaning. 
But besides this test of morality by the degree in which the 
conduct shows a perfect interplay of all our powers, or by the 
degree (as he often puts it) in which the act expresses the 
whole man’s character, Professor Dewey offers another touch- 
stone of moral value, which is perhaps not intended to be a 
different test, and yet it has at least a different appearance. 
Instead of determining the ethical value of an act by its power 
of expressing what the person really is, he sometimes states 
this value in terms of its effect upon the person. A basis of 
distinguishing between conduct morally right and conduct mor- 
ally wrong is, (he tells us) that the evil acts “tend to narrow 
the self, to introduce friction into it, to weaken its power, and 
in various ways to disintegrate it,” while the right acts “tend 
to expand, invigorate, harmonize, and, in general, organize the 
self.”* This has all the appearance of a psychological test in 
the strict sense of the word. But here again, we find that the 
test is not decisive at all until the terms are interpreted in a 
sense which mere psychology does not recognize. If we use 
“expansion,” in the strictly quantitative meaning which the 
psychologist would employ, we shall find, I believe, that our 
actual experience gives no warrant for saying that morally 
good conduct and morally evil conduct are distinguished by 





*“The Study of Ethics,” p. 22. 
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the presence of expansion as a result of the one, and of con- 
traction, as the effect of the other. The fact is, that every act 
we perform, whether it be good or bad, brings expansion, and 
it is equally true that both kinds of conduct, without distinc- 
tion, produce contraction. Take, for example, our national life 
during the past few years. Shall we say that our war with 
Spain has produced expansion; or that its effect is narrowing, 
contracting? On the side of expansion, we could point to the 
heightened national activity, both physical and mental, the 
hurrying to and fro, the larger interest in new peoples and new 
problems, as a direct result of the war. On the other hand, we 
could point to the actual narrowing of the political horizon, the 
loss of interest in political equality, in government by the con- 
sent of the governed, the displacement of the older forces of 
national conscience and honor by those of commerce and the 
love of place. Certain national forces that were once active 
now seem inert and atrophied; the body politic has contracted 
on that side. 

So in our personal life, each act, whether it be good or bad, 
strengthens and enlarges some of the powers and withdraws 
something from others. I doubt whether, in the cold and quan- 
titative estimate of psychology, we could assert that the saint 
is larger or more expanded than the sinner. Each is expanded 
in his own way; each directs his energies to a different end, 
each has his own way of organizing and unifying his resources, 
each has his own peculiar conflicts and “friction.” Taken in 
this harsh and heartless way, (which is the way of psychology) 
the test which Professor Dewey offers is of no use at all, the 
evil-doer stands the test as well as the righteous. But when we 
understand by expansion and organization not mere expansion 
or organization in general and of any kind, but moral expan- 
sion and organization—expansion in the direction of the high- 
est ideal, and organization that will stand the test of con- 
science—then we have a test which really distinguishes the 
good from the evil. The evil action is seen to bring expansion, 
but not moral expansion; it brings organization as its result, 
but not a moral organization. In the evil mind, there is order; 
each power is given some place in the final arrangement; but 
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the arrangement, the relative rank and value, is morally unfit. 
The organization which results from good action is not quanti- 
tatively greater, but it is suited to a nobler end,—an end which 
we feel is of infinite worth. Unless, therefore, we can already 
distinguish moral from immoral expansion, moral organization 
from immoral, we are unable to use the test at all. Professor 
Dewey’s psychological criterion, then, presupposes some other 
and deeper test of moral value behind it. 

By these various illustrations, I have attempted to show that 
if we can call the author’s doctrine a solution of the problem of 
moral value, it is only by taking his words, not in their psycho- 
logical sense, but in some larger meaning. For this reason, I 
would say that it is not a psychological solution of the problem 
at all. Ultimately, this criticism would perhaps be reduced to 
a difference of opinion as to the most appropriate use of the 
term “psychological.”” He would probably say that I deny the 
right to call his doctrine psychological simply because I have a 
very shallow view of what psychology is. “Your criticism,” he 
might say, “falls to the ground the moment we understand hy 
psychology, not the mere superficial natural science which to- 
day goes by that name, but the science of mind in all its heights 
and depths.” Mind is, after all, the absolute reality, he would 
hold, so that the science of mind, the true psychology, must be 
satisfied with no half-truths, no superficial treatment of mere 
experience; it must be contented with nothing short of the 
whole. The standpoint of psychology is, in reality, the stand- 
point of Absolute Idealism.* There is nothing beyond it, no 
possible corrections from the outside, no carrying of psycho- 
logical statements on to a higher plane, for the plane of psy- 
chology is the highest there is. If the word “psychology” be 
taken in this sense, the criticism that Professor Dewey’s view 
is unpsychological is entirely without foundation; for what, 
after all, is the so-called ethical standpoint but a standpoint 
which the mind itself assumes? It is, therefore, a psycholog- 
ical point of view. It is the psychological standpoint cleared of 
some of the obstructions which hem it in. 





*See e. g. his article on “The Psychological Standpoint,” in Mind, 1886. 
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I must, of course, admit Professor Dewey’s right to use his 
terms in this sense. If he prefers to call Absolute Idealism 
psychology, we have no recourse; only it is misleading, or if it 
be not misleading, it at least gives the reader who is accus- 
tomed to use words in another sense one more difficulty in per- 
ceiving what the author really means. We have constantly to 
remind ourselves that by psychology the author means absolute 
inetaphysics, and therefore has no term at all for what the 
specialists themselves mean by psychology. For the fact is, 
that the specialists, almost to a man, prefer to understand by 
the term, a certain partial aspect of the world, an aspect which 
needs correction and supplementing in every way, that asks 
only for natural-science explanations of mental events, and 
uses, therefore, the limited criteria of reality which the natural 
sciences employ. While there is doubtless much ground for 
complaint in the effect of this limitation of the meaning of psy- 
chology on the mental vision of the psychologists themselves 
and on their interpretation of results, yet the success of their 
work is largely attributable to this very contraction of the field. 
I feel, therefore, that Professor Dewey’s attempt to make the 
word equivalent to Absolute Philosophy is a turn in the wrong 
direction. We already have a number of terms for this, where- 
as we should have no distinctive designation for the special 
study to which the name psychology is now almost universally 
applied. 

Although a large part of this paper has been taken up with 
showing that Professor Dewey’s “psychological” solution is 
not psychological in the sense in which that word is now com- 
monly used, yet I would not leave the impression that this is all 
ihe paper intends to convey. This would, after all, be but a 
formal objection, a mere criticism of terminology. Beyond 
this, there seem to me to be some obscurities in the view itself 
that require clearing up before it can prove entirely satisfac- 
tory. I have already alluded to the fact that Professor Dewey 
traces no clear connection between the unmediated or evil act 
and the real self. The real self is a nice adjustment of all 
forces; and yet in some way, there seems to be another self 
which lacks such peculiar inner unity,—which is impulsive, and 
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fails to bring all its powers into line. An adequate theory 
would have to show the connection between the real self and 
this imperfect self, and, in some way, to make it clear that the 
real self, in spite of its reality and nice adjustment, is capable 
of passing out into ill-ordered and evil conduct. With the 
present disconnection, the agent could disclaim all responsi- 
bility for evil acts on the ground that they were not his, since 
their very imperfection showed that he—the real person— 
could not have been their cause. This is perhaps as difficult a 
problem as ethics has to deal with—the difficulty of making the 
act spring from the person himself (thereby preserving respon- 
sibility), and at the same time of justifying the condemnation 
of the person himself, in that his own act is unworthy of him. 
And this difficulty, it seems to me, Professor Dewey does not 
surmount, for his view accounts only for good behavior and, by 
leaving evil actions essentially unconnected with the real per- 
son, takes away all moral responsibility for such conduct. 
And, finally, there is lack of clear definition as to what really 
constitutes good behavior. It is not enough to say that right 
conduct is the outcome of a perfect interplay and organization 
of our powers—of an organization that is ideal; for it is not 
until we are able in some way to define what the ideal order is 
that the truth becomes an intellectual insight and a real criterion 
of moral value. Certainly, the ideal arrangement is not merely 
the arrangement which accords with each person’s private 
ideal, as many passages in Professor Dewey’s book seem to 
imply. We find such a view frequently offered at the present 
day, but it seems to me unworthy; it is, that a man is good in 
so far as he lives up to his ideals, he is bad in so far as he falls 
short of them. Perhaps such standards will be permitted us 
during the days of our ignorance, but the time will certainly 
come when we shall be called on, not merely to shape our con- 
duct according to our ideals, but to have a care that our ideals 
are worthy. We must certainly act according to our light, but 
we must also see to it that the light within us is not darkness. 
In practical life, we constantly apply such a test: we judge men 
not merely by the approximation of their conduct to their 
ideals, but more deeply and searchingly by their ideals them- 
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selves. Our friend’s life may reveal a greater cleft between 
his conduct and his ideals, not because he is a less moral man 
than we, but because his ideals are higher. So then there are 
higher and lower ideals; and no ethical theory which does not 
give us a criterion of ideals themselves by some absolute and 
final ideal will ever have furnished a theoretical test of moral 
value which will entirely satisfy our common moral sense. Any 
sufficient theory of conduct always must involve the deepest 
questions that can be asked. It is, perhaps, because Professor 
Dewey, in spite of his natural inclination to enlarge psychol- 
ogy, is nevertheless unconsciously hampered by the limit within 
which psychology actually does remain, that his theory shows 
the defects which it seems to me to have. His view goes too 
far to be good psychology; it does not go far enough to be 
thorough-going ethics. For my part, I feel that, to treat of 
ethics thoroughly, one must be willing to be metaphysical to 
the bitter end, and that the attempt to settle such problems by 
psychological analysis must always end in failure. A psychol- 
ogical discussion of the moral processes may be a useful pre- 
paration for an ethical theory, but it cannot in itself be counted 
as more than an introduction ; the solution of the deepest moral 


problems, if obtained at all, must be obtained by altogether dif- 
ferent methods. 
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CHILDREN’S ETHICAL CLASSES. 


In arguing for or against the definite moral instruction of 
children, we should always do well to differentiate between 
class-teaching and private admonition. Everyone will admit 
the value of the quiet talk by means of which a parent or friend 
encourages a girl or lad in an honorable pursuit, warns against 
mistakes and dangers, or reproves wrong-doing. There is an 
acknowledged value, also, in the semi-private praise or blame 
which the parent pronounces in the presence of sisters, brothers 
and other members of a domestic circle. Of these forms of 
home education I do not propose to speak. I shall not consider 
methods by which children in public schools may be practically 
trained in manners and useful habits. Nor shall I discuss the 
times and occasions when a teacher may legitimately seize 
upon the virtues or follies of an individual scholar, and em- 
ploy them as a test of ethical instruction. All these educa- 
tional processes have their worth, and a complete scheme of 
moral discipline must take due account of each. But I have 
found from experience that a general debate rolling over many 
points of this large subject is extremely unprofitable. I prefer 
to deal with one department to which I have for a considerable 
number of years given close attention, viz., the moral instruc- 
tion of children in classes. I regard this department as the 
culmination of the rest. It is in the class that all the ethicai 
threads should be connected and woven into a pattern of 
thought, revealing to the child the meaning of the emotions 
and experiences which have hitherto been scattered over his 
family and social life. 

By a class I understand a group of not more than thirty 
children, regularly attached to a Sunday or day-school. It is 
a very common thing in England to see teachers placed in 
charge of classes of sixty or seventy scholars. Even this bad 
practice is an improvement on the past. I shall never forget 
the agonies I suffered in the hopeless attempt to teach a hun- 
dred and twenty lads in a London board-school; and such 
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cases were not infrequent. For the purposes of general educa- 
tion, and above all, for the purpose of moral education, it is 
indispensable that the teacher should be entrusted with only 
so many children as he or she can deal with on a basis of close 
personal knowledge and sympathy. It is also desirable (and 
ultimately it will be looked upon as a profound necessity), that 
girls and boys should be taught in the same class. In effect, 
the class should be a symbol of the society which creates moral- 
ity. The sexes are equally concerned in the study of ethical 
practice; and no more powerful blow could be delivered at the 
superstition which makes sex a social disability than ethical 
co-education. I have taught boys and girls together hundreds 
of times, and I consider that the objections to this method are 
not worth discussing. Then, again, the class will contain a 
variety of types of character and social position. To each and 
all the moral law appeals; upon each and all the same duties 
are laid ; and the class becomes an admirable aid towards estab- 
lishing the consciousness of a Norm with which all must com- 
ply. This mention of the Norm prompts me to remark that, 
in a well-conducted class, moral eccentricity receives a silent 
check. Everyone familiar with children knows how private 
conversation with an offender often provokes him into pert 
excuses and pleas for personal exemption from an inconvenient 
discipline. Such incidents rarely occur in a class. Children 
respect one another’s opinions. Leaving out absurd answers 
due to misconception of the teacher’s meaning, and the like, 
I can recall no case of an abnormal reply given me by any of 
my scholars. Nor can I remember many smart or witty an- 
swers such as one finds retailed in the apocryphal department 
of the public journals. Whenever I hear of a ridiculous or 
extraordinary answer made by a scholar, J at once suspect the 
teacher of maladroitness or lapse of dignity. The emotions, 
also, should only be moderately played upon. It is right that 
a well-told story should stir the imagination and touch the 
heart, and it is delightful to hear the occasional laughter of 
the young listeners, at a stroke of timely humor. But the 
deeper springs should very seldom be meddled with. The 
scholars themselves mistrust this kind of excess. How it may 
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be with Continental children I do not know, but I believe 
British children regard a tendency to tears with a sort of dis- 
dain. It is also a great advantage in class-teaching that the 
introspective habit is avoided. The children do not (or should 
not) hear their personal faults reproved by way of illustra- 
tion. The cases adduced will be general, and held up, as it 
were, to the social light for social discussion. The minds of 
the scholars are drawn outwards to their moral environment, 
and there is no encouragement to brood over interior problems. 

“Can morality be taught?” is a very trite question. A denial 
of the possibility of such teaching appears to some people a 
mode of philosophic recreation. Nevertheless, the world at 
large takes the subject quite seriously, and, by innumerable 
pulpits, instruction-books and daily conversations, proves its 
conviction that the moral nature can be moved to good action 
by the power of good words. It is almost amusing to note how 
persons who object to direct moral instruction themselves en- 
gage in the practice when they tell a child of its faults or 
praise it for its well-doing. As a matter of fact, ethical in- 
struction is the commonest form of education, and the house- 
holds of the world ring with precept and admonition all day 
long. The class-teacher simply changes the fragmentary into 
the connected, and the scattered into the organized. It is, of 
course, open to anybody to dispute the utility of the pulpit and 
platform, but if the utility of the pulpit (in the most rational 
acceptation) be admitted, then the benefit of ethical class- 
teaching must also be admitted. Child-psychology exhibits no 
essential difference from the psychology of adults. Naturally, 
the child-universe, the child-language and the child-experience 
are more limited than at the later stages of life. That is all. 
In the fundamentals of motive, intellectual method and moral 
re-action, children precisely resemble men and women. The 
popular pursuit of “child-study” is a mere imbecile amusement 
if it is based on the supposition that the young mind 
belongs to a separate species. It is a safe rule for the 
teacher to treat childhood as manhood on a reduced scale. But 
in appreciation of the phrase “on a reduced scale” lies the 
whole of the vast art of pedagogy. And if I have reasoned 
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correctly, it will follow that the pulpit must find its natural 
analogue in the ethical class. Having granted that the man or 
woman may be influenced by the preacher, we must allow that 
the boy or girl can be reached by the ethical instructor. To 
this general argument may be added the following detailed 


c_nsiderations : 

(1) The theme of moral conduct possesses a natural and 
perennial interest. Even if philosophers and parents abolished 
ethical teaching, it would be more or less crudely maintained 
by the children themselves, for they will perpetually tell each 
other what is fair and unfair, seemly or unseemly. And what 
deeply interests the human mind should never be excluded 
from education. (2) It is understood that this department of 
instruction calls for the special training of teachers. Not to 
the amateur should be entrusted the task of sculpturing the 
fine marble of the child-soul. I do not suggest the creation of 
an ethical clergy destined for the work of teaching the young. 
The ordinary elementary or secondary school teacher is a sufh- 
ciently loyal and capable workman; only he needs preparation 
and the guidance of authority. By “authority” I simply mean 
that the best books, apparatus and professional experience shall 
be placed at the service of the young student, and that he shall 
have the benefit of judicious criticism and theoretical lectures. 
(3) The codperation of the parent should be ensured. In the 
present unorganized condition of moral education, it is not easy 
to define the extent and value of such cooperation. But every 
effort should be made to impress upon parents the fact that 
ethical training is not a subject to be dealt with only inside the 
school-walls ; the teacher must be warned against the supersti- 
tion that his professional lessons can displace the need for home 
influence; and teacher and parent should maintain such per- 
sonal communication as will enable each to appreciate the dif- 
ficulties and opportunities of the other. (4) The imagination 
is a powerful engine in ethical discipline. It is not in itself a 
moral element, but it gives right feeling a larger scope of 
exercise, and brings wider areas of sympathy under cultivation. 
A narrow intellect cannot possibly have catholic charity. The 


commandment, “Love one another” must follow upon the com- 
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mandment, “Understand one another.” This understanding 
can only be effected by an orderly use of the imagination; and 
everyone will concede that the imagination can be strengthened 
by pictures, stories, poetry and dramatic compositions. (5) 
With as great readiness it will be admitted that the child’s 
judgment can be expanded and regulated under the guidance of 
a skilled teacher. Plato’s dialogues (which may be taken as 
a noble example of ethical instruction applicable to adults) are 
intended to educate the reader’s moral judgment, and they 
undoubtedly succeed in doing so. They may not make the 
reader more virtuous in deed, but they give a new keenness to 
the consciousness of his sin or merit. This keen consciousness 
miay arrive too late to control the force of old habit in the adult, 
but, in the case of the child, its formation is timely, and vital. 

Moral instruction must have an inspiration and a method. 

The inspiration can, in my opinion, only be supplied with 
fullness and enduring power by the idealization of humanity. 
By that I mean such a presentation of human relations, activi- 
ties and character as will arouse the child’s admiration for 
moral purpose and moral conduct. Through carefully chosen 
illustrations, the mother will be displayed as the central em- 
bodiment of love, patience and sincerity. The father will fur- 
nish the type of labor and providential care. Incidents of daily 
occupation and of right aims rightly achieved will show the 
moral dynamic, and create an interest which should surpass, 
in depth and purity, the excitement called up by mere exploit 
and adventure. All these materials will be crystalized round 
certain ideal axes,—certain leading conceptions, of which it 
may be sufficient to name Self-control, Veracity, Kindness and 
Justice. The teacher will never dwell on the abstractions ; but, 
just as the dramatist recommends justice by means of the just 
man placed in a picturesque environment and clothed with suit- 
able costume, so the ethical teacher will seek to portray the 
virtues by means of virtuous men and women, or, to speak more 
accurately, by means of men and women in their virtuous as- 
pects. And here I may advert to a subject which, though 
apparently a detail, is truly of primary interest, and that is the 
question whether lessons should ever deal with faults and vices 
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as the main themes. I should emphatically say, No. -Our first 
aim is to make right conduct appear beautiful, and not to make 
wrong-doing appear ugly. It is perfectly true that he who 
loves the pure will eschew the base; but the repulsion against 
evil is never really wholesome unless it follows as a sequel to 
an attraction towards the good. Nothing is easier, even to a 
third-rate teacher, than to make badness interesting ; and inter- 
est is the very key to the human will; and he who depicts bad- 
ness as interesting (and fervent condemnation is often enough 
to produce this result) may unwittingly smooth the psychologi- 
cal path towards its acceptance by the will. I feel bound, 
therefore, to disagree with the method pursued by Miss Ger- 
trude Martineau in her “Outline Lessons on Morals” (the list 
of lessons containing the topics of Anger, Conceit, Covetous- 
ness, Cowardice, Envy, Hatred, Hypocrisy, Jealousy, Laziness, 
Malice, Pretentiousness, Procrastination, Revenge, Self-indul- 
gence, and Vanity), and by Mr. W. L. Sheldon, in his work 
on “An Ethical Sunday-School” (his syllabus including lessons 
on Conceit, Laziness, Swearing, Procrastination, Cheating, 
and Jealousy). I hasten to add that neither Miss Martineau 
nor Mr. Sheldon would be likely to do any practical harm by 
their mode of treatment, because they are both too much 
impressed with the dignity of the positive ethics. But the habit 
of dealing with negative aspects is educationally weak, and may 
lead to undesirable consequences in the case of less skilled 
teaching. And yet another saving clause should be noted. I 
by no means wish to imply that faults and evils ought never to 
be touched upon; but the supreme stress should always be laid 
upon the good qualities, leaving the bad to be treated as subsid- 
iary in importance and interest. 

The method will involve certain principles of selection in the 
gathering of materials, and certain principles of action in the 
conduct of the lessons. 

First, as to the gathering of materials. I put this point first 
because it has not yet received adequate attention by the general 
public, and progress cannot be made until it is accepted as a 
fundamental element. Broadly speaking, the illustrations must 
be taken from the whole field of sociology, including history 
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and biography. One need not stay to complain that the area 
hitherto drawn upon in popular education has been limited 
mainly to a few epochs of Jewish and early Christian history, 
We must now make the area conterminous with the human 
race. Every nation, every tribe, every family, is capable of 
yielding examples of the universal morality which is sufficiently 
represented by Self-control, Veracity, Kindness and Justice. 
Not only can we find examples universally, but we ought to do 
so. How else are we to form the vivid conviction in the minds 
of children that the laws of right conduct are applicable to per- 
sons in all varieties of language, color, class and condition? 
How else can we prepare the way for the politician of the 
future, who will proclaim an international ethics and refuse to 
recognize distinctions of race? I confess I am somewhat stag- 
gered at the magnitude of the task I am suggesting. Having 
searched among the available sources of illustration (stories, 
fables, etc.), for several years, I am astonished at the poverty 
of materials. The stories are often hackneyed; they are often 
obsolete for purposes of the modern ethical taste; and they are 
very restricted in range. A Swiss lady some time ago kindly 
offered to supply me with anecdotes culled from French and 
German juvenile literature, and I confidently expected an acces- 
sion of new treasures. She sent me an ample batch of prose 
and poetry. A considerable number were familiar to me from 
a perusal of British reading books for the young; and a large 
proportion of the remainder were marked by the same lack of 
freshness and appropriateness as one observes in so many of 
our native samples. The story of the wives of Weinsberg may 
be cited as a typical instance. At the surrender of Weinsberg, 
the Emperor Conrad, who had conducted the siege, declared 
that, as a punishment for their contumacy, all the garrison 
should be put to the sword; the women, however, might carry 
out any valuables they pleased and retain life and liberty. On 
the appointed day the gates of the city opened, and, according 
to one authority, “the throng poured forth, heavily laden 
indeed, but bearing neither gold nor household goods. Each 
true wife bore on her shoulders her doomed husband, and car- 
ried him out of the city, the safety of her burden being guaran- 
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teed to her by the word of an emperor,” etc. This story, to say 
the least, has a semi-mythical air, and I regard the half-myth 
as a very dubious aid to moral instruction. The whole myths 
(ZEsop’s fables, poetical allegories such as Longfellow’s “Ex- 
celsior,” etc., and the classical legends) are free from danger; 
the children frankly take them as fiction, and easily perceive the 
ethical lesson. But the half-myth is perilous; it confuses the 
child’s wit, and it suggests that the most important moral situ- 
ations are to be found in abnormal circumstances. What we 
should teach is precisely the opposite. We should seek to con- 
vey the fact that the moral life is a daily Norm, fashioning all 
petty occupations and incidents into lines of consistent purpose 
and character; and that the will which is built up by exercise 
in normal conditions can successfully grapple with the unusual 
demands of a crisis. A specific and organized quest for ethical 
material is greatly needed. Educationists should everywhere 
examine poetry, history, legend, folk-lore, and biography, in 
order to unearth fresh stores of illustration; and, in addition to 
this literary exploitation, we ought to institute collections of 
anecdotes of passing events in public life and home circles. 
These collections would be published in educational papers 
after due assortment and the removal of irrelevant details. I 
specially prefer the anecdote because it can be handled with 
facility and readily fitted into the central theme, whereas a long 
story is apt to master one, consume too much time, and obscure 
the moral issue by the fascination of its plot. It is right to 
remember, also, that the illustrations may be concrete as well as 
literary. Pictures may be frequently introduced. A picture of 
the Forth railway bridge may evoke admiration for well- 
proportioned and patient construction, a copy of Turner’s 
Téméraire may poetically stand for the reverence due to old age 
and long public service, and a reproduction of a figure of the 
ugly Hephzstus may pathetically hint at the association 
between the physical deformity of the Worker and the beauty 
and usefulness of his Work. 

Second, as to the conduct of the lesson. I suppose it is ortho- 
dox to require that the teaching should be catechetical, and, for 
fear of being suspected of heresy, I recommend the discreet use 
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of the question-and-answer method. But the teacher need not 
be disappointed if he seldom receives ingenious and penetrating 
replies. There is a prevalent but very absurd opinion that the 
instructor’s office is to educe or “draw out” knowledge. It is 
his office to draw out the child’s capacities, but no amount of 
catechism will educe knowledge which the child does not pos- 
sess. The advantages of questioning are chiefly indirect. Ques- 
tioning gives a fillip to the attention; it may neatly demonstrate 
the scholar’s ignorance, and so prepare the ground for explana- 
tions; it affords a most useful means of recapitulation; and it 
provides a running test of the children’s acquaintance with inci- 
dental but not unimportant facts. Thus, if the teacher should 
chance to mention Athens, and pause to ask: “Do you know 
where Athens is?” he is at once able to gauge the children’s 
knowledge of the environment of the story he is relating. And 
though geographical and historical details must never be 
allowed to overlay the moral purpose of the lesson, yet precisior: 
in minor points will always assist towards a stronger appre: 
hension of the central idea. A blackboard should be the ethical 
teacher’s constant companion. The moralist will not despise 
accuracy. When he has made clear to the children, by means of 
appropriate examples, the truth that industry is not spasmodic 
labor, but a continuous method, he will wisely strengthen the 
conception by writing up the brief definition, “Industry is the 
habit of working.” If he should mention Socrates or Savon- 
arola, he will assist the memory by placing the name on the 
board. When he censures or ridicules the fault of exaggera- 
tion, he will perhaps, with a few strokes of the chalk, trace how 
the little “agger” of original fact has grown into a monstrous 
heap of make-believe. Another factor which calls for the 
greatest possible care and study is the language in which the 
lessons are conveyed. A teacher is literally justified or con- 
demned by his words. A strong simplicity is the ideal. 
Neither words nor sentences should be complex. But simplic- 
ity must be allied with strength. Allowing for the difference 
in range of ideas and knowledge, the language addressed to the 
young should be as emphatic, direct and logical as that 
addressed to adults. The same rule (if I may make a very 
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slight digression) applies to juvenile literature. Three-fourths 
of the books ostensibly prepared for children are badly written. 
Their diction is cumbrous and precocious, and the average 
child (and one has always to study the average) is led into the 
fatal habit of taking in words without the corresponding sense. 
Lucidity is necessary in any subject, and in moral instruction 
above all. But the most essential quality in the ethical teaching 
is the dramatic. The drama derives its interest from its moral 
movements, and morality deserves the finest dramatic presenta- 
tion which the conditions of class teaching will allow. By 
“dramatic presentation” is simply intended a lively and spirited 
manner of telling the illustrative stories—just the manner, in 
fact, which most of us adopt when we relate to a friend an inci- 
dent that has affected us with any species of emotion. I select 
from a children’s reading-book the following story which, for 
neatness and point, may be taken as a model illustration for an 
ethical lesson :— 

“Pliny, the ancient naturalist, relates that the people of a certain district 
in Italy were much surprised at the fine appearance and great fertility of 
a farm belonging to one amongst them named Cresin. As their own lands 
were poor and barren, they conceived that Cresin must employ some mag- 
ical arts in order to make his ground yield such abundance. Accordingly, 
they brought him before a judge, and accused him of being an enchanter. 
Cresin, being called upon for his defence, brought forward a stout girl, his 
daughter, and also his implements of husbandry and the cattle which drew 
his plough. ‘This girl,’ said he, ‘pulls all the weeds which grow on my 
farm. I manure it carefully, to enable the ground to bear good crops. You 
see that all my implements are in the best order, and that my cattle, which 
I take pains to feed well, are the strongest in the country. Behold all the 
magic I use in the management of my farm! Any one of my neighbors 
may have as good crops as I, if he will use the same means.’ The judges 


said they never had heard a better pleading, and dismissed Cresin with 
many commendations of his industry.” 


No capable teacher would begin by saying, “Pliny, the 
ancient naturalist,” etc. Pliny would disappear, or receive 
only casual allusion. The opening would rather be effected in 
this way: “Some people stood looking at a fine field of corn. 
They nodded, they frowned, they pointed, they whispered. 
‘There is something wrong about this corn of Cresin’s,’ they 
said,” and so on, the teacher suiting the action to the word, but 
not demonstratively or excessively. Other scenes in the small 
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drama will be furnished by the arrest, the accusation, the call- 
ing of witnesses, the quiet sentence of the judges, and the dis- 
comfiture of the suspicious neighbors. It might happen that 
this very story formed the commencement of a lesson on the 
wonders and benefits of human industry. And just as the 
teacher would not dream of first saying “Pliny, the ancient 
naturalist,” etc., so neither would he dream of announcing, 
“Children, I am going to talk about the wonders and benefits 
of human industry.” He would plunge into his narrative in the 
manner described. The attention of the class is immediately 
enchained, and, before they are conscious of the process, their 
sympathy is enlisted on the side of Cresin’s diligence, persever- 
ance, common-sense and frank explanation. The instructor 
will have prepared a clear plan and analysis of his theme, but it 
will be hidden from the children until he chooses to reveal it 
step by step. 

The instruction should be systematic and graded. Whether 
the lessons are given weekly or daily, they should form a com- 
plete catena. The first necessity is that the ethics be enforced 
as a practical and living subject, and the second is that it be con- 
structed logically and with regard to proportion. Thus, in ex- 
pounding the nature of Justice, we shall proceed from the sim- 
ple cases of the home and playground to the more complex cases 
of the political, social and religious worlds; from the problems 
of daily manners to the difficult questions of the industrial life 
and international relations; from the rights and wrongs con- 
nected with property to the subtler claims arising from intellec- 
tual and religious conditions. And the regard to proportion 
will ensure that the interaction of the virtues be kept in contin- 
ual view. If, for example, we fix our attention on the topic of 
Kindness, we shall avoid identifying this quality with the 
whole moral life. The kind man must maintain Self-control, 
else he may fall into lavishness of gifts, and injudicious servil- 
ity to another’s whim and selfishness. He will respect the 
Truth, and not hesitate, out of benevolence, to tell his honest 
opinion. He will adhere to Justice, and refrain from giving 
praise or material rewards when they are unmerited. This 
mutual check of the ethical faculties (if I may use a term which 
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psychologists now affect to disdain) is of profound importance ; 
it calls out the forces of wholesome criticism; it is perfectly 
within the compass of the average child’s intelligence; and it 
leads to the conception of the oneness of the moral nature, 
summing up all good thoughts and deeds into the organic whole 
which the Greeks knew as Wisdom. 

Broadly speaking, the grades of instruction will be three; 
but I mention the following stages quite tentatively, feeling 
that we need more experience before we formulate our doc- 
trine: (1) The Rudimentary, for scholars aged from six or 
seven years to nine or ten. Here I should suppress definitions 
and formal discussion. The staple of instruction would con- 
sist of tales of animal life, talks about pictures, selected fairy- 
tales (nearly the entire range of fairy-tale literature needs re- 
writing for ethical purposes), intelligent recitation of narrative 
poems, and action-songs. These items should not jostle miscel- 
laneously, but follow some exact arrangement by way of prepa- 
ration for the second stage. Certain tales, songs and pictures 
would fall under the chapter of Self-control, others under 
Veracity, and so on. But, except in a quite casual manner, 
these ethical terms need not come to the surface, and no lesson 
should wind up with the venerable “Hence we may learn.” To 
put the idea in a short figure-of-speech, I should describe the 
primary stage by the phrase, the Uninterpreted Parable. (2) 
The Analytic, appropriate to ages from ten to fourteen or 
thereabouts. To this stage I have personally devoted most 
attention. It should pursue the course of moral conduct 
through the definite divisions of Self-mastery, Truthfulness, 
Kindness, Duty, Justice, etc., and their many sub-sections cov- 
ering the facts of life in the household, city and state. The 
whole of the leading ethical terms should now emerge into 
discussion, and appear and re-appear in all kinds of examples 
and synonyms. Definitions should often be cited, not for rigid 
committal to memory, but in order to impress the necessity for 
accuracy of thought as an aid to consistency of action. Here 
we shall require the unlimited drafts upon the world’s records 
of good deeds which I have already pleaded for. The child’s 
knowledge will not yet be deep, but it ought to be co-extensive 
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with the great human fraternity. In all the social movement 
will be seen the gradual assertion and advance of the ideas of 
Self-control, Veracity, Charity, Honor, Justice, and the like. 
This stage may be called the Parable Interpreted. (3) The 
Synthetic, or Historical and Civic. The discrete ideas may 
now be combined in regular studies of social progress along 
various lines, as, for instance, the histories of dwellings and 
cities, of the various arts and industries, of means of communi- 
cation, of manners and customs, of forms of government, of 
the fine arts and literature, of the typical religions. These 
courses would be closed by lessons on the work and problems 
of the modern state, in all its many aspects of the franchise, 
police, penal systems, education, cooperation, etc. From a care- 
ful presentation of all these details would arise the ideal of the 
civic life and duty,—of the universal Humanity which we 
spring from, and which we serve whenever we tread the ethical 
way. I should name this third grade the Idealization of Man- 
hood. 


On all sides one hears the complaint that, amid the complex- 
ity of knowledge and of interests, we are failing to grasp the 
essential moral principles that underlie and unify our manifold 


experiences. In the individual life this failure causes doubt, 
laxity of purpose, poverty of moral imagination, and lowness 
of aim. In the social life, it causes a perpetual conflict of ethical 
opinions and ideals, and constant difficulty in organizing the 
moral units and forces of the commonwealth. It is a tradition- 
al fallacy of the schoolmaster to suppose that a methodical 
school-discipline will obviate all the evils of human life. 
School-discipline makes only one factor among many import- 
ant means towards the education of the human race. But after 
we have succeeded in allotting proportionate values to physical 
training, intellectual exercises, and the regulation of economic 
conditions, we shall perhaps conclude that the place of honor 
must be given to the systematic moral instruction of young 
citizens. Only by this instrument can we fully methodize 
domestic and public morality, and construct the Ethical 
Religion. 
F. J. Goutp. 
LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 
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THE GREEK VIEW OF LIFE. 


There is a common notion, spread by the latest school of 
Neo-Hellenists, that the Greek genius was wholly sensuous. 
The exponents of Greek ideas that have found most favor with 
a fin-de-siécle audience, have been the poets of the Anthology. 
Sane and judicious critics have pointed out—but how little 
attention have they received !—that the thorough sensuousness 
of a Meleager or a Straton is as exotic as the thorough ascet- 
icism of a Zeno or a Cleanthes. The true glory of the Greek 
spirit is to have reconciled, for a time, the intellect with the 
senses, and the true Greek ideal is a harmony of the whole 
powers of man. This spirit and this ideal become fully con- 
scious of themselves, and are most fully developed, in the great 
philosopher who stands immediately at the parting of the ways, 
where the Greek intellect fell away into the decadent philoso- 
phy of the Stoa, while the physical side of the Greek character 
asserted its supremacy in the decadent poetry of Alexandria. 

An irresponsible reviewer, a few years ago, seized the occa- 
sion of the appearance of Professor James’ “Psychology” for a 
sneer at an effete authority—the Ethics of Aristotle. True, the 
Nicomachean Ethics, as a direct contribution to psychological 
science, are effete. Their results have been long ago assimi- 
lated. It would have been strange otherwise, in a work famil- 
iarly known for two thousand years. But the Ethics are some- 
thing else than a contribution to science. They are a national 
ideal—an ideal, too, of a certain type of mind, rare, but even 
now not extinct. They treat the most vital and interesting of 
questions—what can a man make of his life? They treat it, 
not in any abstract way, but in a peculiarly vivid, precise and 
concrete manner. “The facts of life” are made “the tests of 
truth,” as “they possess a supreme authority.” Aristotle had 
learned his method from his master’s master, Socrates. He 
took all the solutions that had previously been offered, but es- 
pecially the generally received notions, the conceptions of life 
entertained by the average man, and drawing from them all 
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their latent conclusions, exposing their inconsistencies, and cor- 
recting the irrationality of one by another, he built his own 
system with the débris of all preceding ones. His system is no 
academical one, spun, like a spider’s web, from his own interior; 
it resumes in itself all the aspects of previous Greek thought. 

Concerning the aim of human endeavor, Aristotle says, there 
can be no uncertainty : every one is agreed that it is happiness, 
But in what does happiness consist? What are the means 
which will enable us to reach our end? From current, incom- 
plete notions he evolves a comprehensive idea of happiness 
which satisfies most of the requirements, both of popular senti- 
ment and speculative analysis. Happiness is the healthy func- 
tion of all the human faculties, working harmoniously together 
and at their highest level, and observing the conditions which 
delimit their sphere. Happiness is not dependent on trivial 
accidents or material endowment, though without favorable 
circumstances of wealth and position a complete degree of hap- 
piness is impossible. 

Aristotle has not succeeded in making his position entirely 
consistent. Sometimes he appears to make Happiness the ac- 
tivity solely of the highest part of man’s nature, and sometimes 
he defines Happiness as the virtuous activity of all the human 
powers. He recognizes the composite nature of the human 
soul. The pleasure of God, he says, is one and eternal. It 
consists in the contemplation of his own perfection. But human 
pleasures are various and often conflicting, because man is a 
bundle of miscellaneous qualities. Something he has of the 
divine, something, too, of the beast, and something that is 
neither. While we may say that his true and most perfect 
happiness is the activity of that part of him which is nearest 
the divine.—pure contemplation, abstracted from all the sug- 
gestions of the senses, and independent of all human relations 
—it is necessary to recognize that this is not his happiness 
actually as man, but only as a being who participates in the 
divine nature. If he could find satisfaction continually in such 
activity, he would be more than man. 

Aristotle’s position may be legitimately developed in some 
such way as this. For the individual, the activity of the intel- 
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lectual faculties may be regarded as the requisite end of life. 
This is the most perfect, because it is the most self-sufficient 
and independent of activities. Others are pursued for some 
ultimate end not contained in themselves; this is pursued for 
its own sake. But for humanity at large it would not be feasi- 
ble to propose such an aim. Considering human life in a broad 
and concrete way, we must conclude that the end of life is the 
right exercise of natural powers, and that Happiness, though 
not absolute Happiness, results from the right exercise of those 
powers which it lies within the scope of the average man to 
bring into play. “Jt is the facts of life that are the tests of 
truth in practical matters.” Let us take the sane and normal 
state of human nature as our criterion. Happiness is the pro- 
duct of those energies that are most appropriate in each individ- 
ual case, exercised in such a manner as commends itself to this 
criterion. Basing our theory of life on this foundation, we 
arrive at a conception of Happiness “of wide extent, capable 
of realization in all persons, except such as are morally de- 


formed.” 
Against this widely extended and elastic definition must be 


balanced two weighty qualifications. Though the limitations 
of human nature enforce us to admit many kinds of activity 
into our scheme, there is a distinction that cannot be overlooked 
between the activity of the noblest part of man, the activity 
of the intellect, and the activity of those faculties which have 
an irrational and animal side. The ordinary citizen, who keeps 
his passions under control, and has formed virtuous habits of 
liberality, patriotism and friendship, must have conceded to 
him the credit of a solution of his own to the problem of Life, 
but his solution has not the completeness that is attained by the 
sage, whose attention is fixed, as far as human weakness will 
allow, on the contemplation of the Divine Perfection. Again, 
the activity of the sage, and consequently his happiness, not 
only employs the highest human faculty, but also is as nearly 
self-contained and self-dependent as it is possible for anything 
human to be. The practice of the moral virtues depends on 
circumstances and externals. The exercise of fortitude, of lib- 
erality, of magnanimity, of the virtue of friendship, is only pos- 
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sible with the concurrence of opportunity. But Wisdom or 
Philosophy, that is. the contemplation of the most universal 
truth, the Final Cause of everything, requires the barest provis- 
ion of externals. The object of its activity is never withdrawn, 
All that it presupposes is health and leisure. 

It is, of course, not the ordinary operations of the intellect, 
but the direction of it to the most general and purest form of 
truth, that Aristotle characterizes as the highest of all activi- 
ties. At the same time, if pressed, he would probably have 
maintained that any purely intellectual activity was higher than 
those into which other elements entered. The intellectual rank 
above the moral virtues. But he would support this thesis by 
the contention that, in the case of moral turpitude allied with 
intellectual power, the intellectual activity was obstructed 
wherever the moral activities are not in healthy function. 
Those pleasures in which moral conditions are violated, are 
alien to the pleasure attendant upon intellectual energy, and 
energy is impeded or destroyed by alien pleasures. If this is 
the case with the ordinary functions of the intellect, how much 
more must unlawful pleasures be alien to that employment of 
the mind which brings us nearest to the condition of God? 
Thus the sage, who is devoted, as entirely as human nature 
allows, to this employment, may be assumed to possess the 
potentiality of all the moral virtues. He does not possess them 
actually, because external circumstances are required for their 
realization, and he is, as nearly as possible, independent of cir- 
cumstances. But if he were called upon for action, in any of 
those circumstances which bring the moral virtues into opera- 
tion, we can feel no doubt that he would act agreeably to the 
dictates of those virtues. The man who is absorbed, as far as 
the limitations of humanity permit, in the contemplation of 
God, cannot be supposed easy of access to the promptings of 
covetousness or malignity, intemperance or meanness. 

Still there are two views of life, diverse from each other, 
though not mutually destructive, which are involved in Aris- 
totle’s delineation. These two views may be distinguished as 
the National and the Personal Idea. The National Idea takes 
man as a whole, with all his faculties and in all his rela- 
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tions, and demands for him the fullest development in 
every direction. It would place the greatest degree of Happi- 
ness in an equable and complete development of the whole man, 
not in the continuous energy of his highest faculty. It con- 
siders man as a member of a community, not in a state of isola- 
tion. The perfect commonwealth would be that which drew 
out to the fullest the possibilities of all its citizens on the phys- 
ical as well as the intellectual side, the powers which can only 
be brought into play by the exigencies of society, as well as 
those which can only be exercised in abstraction and solitude. 

This Idea lays as much stress on what we are accustomed 
to regard as merely ornamental and extrinsic, as on what we 
have been taught to believe all-essential. It would never rest 
content with a theory of conduct which palliated or ignored 
ungraciousness, want of taste, and illiberality. There it 
strikes unmistakably the note that is characteristic of the race. 

The Personal Idea relegates all other conditions to a back- 
ground of indifference, proclaiming almost vehemently a doc- 
trine of “one thing needful.” Sometimes we hear Aristotle’s 
verdict as a Greek, sometimes the expression of his absolute 
personality. 

The feature most immediately striking, to a modern spirit, 
of such a view of Life, is its cheerfulness and confidence. 
“Happiness is of wide extent, being capable of realization in 
all persons except such as are morally deformed.” Aristotle’s 
pictures of the moral virtues fill us with a more vivid wonder 
at the brilliant gifts of the Greek nation than do the statues of 
Phidias. What, we ask ourselves, must have been the sanity 
and exuberant health of a race which could measure itself 
without dissatisfaction by such models? In Aristotle’s indi- 
vidual idea of Happiness we are astonished, in something the 
same way, by his unshaken conviction that he has correctly 
read the secret of Life. He is troubled by no misgivings; he 
casts no lingering, reluctant glance at other aims. Here is a 
man who walked in the path of his own selection, and found it 
not less, but more, attractive than he had anticipated. Here is 
a man who hesitates not to proclaim that he has seized the elu- 
sive dream, and found it reality. The difference between Aris- 
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totle’s mystic life of converse with the great Final Cause, and 
the Christian idea, is that Aristotle does not feel any rebellion 
of the natural man against such a life. He is never constrained 
to cry out, “What I would, that I do not, and what I would 
not, that I do.” He knows the weakness of humanity, and how 
far its strength extends, and he feels no repining or discontent, 
He desires for himself the happiness of a man, not of God. 

Between the Greek and the Christian life, beyond all differ- 
ences of environment and circumstance, there is a salient de- 
marcation made by the absence or presence of sympathy. The 
Greek was self-centred ; the love of friends, of his fellows and 
his country, made part of his being, but not an integral part. 
His own suffering he would bear with courage; the suffering 
of others passed him by. The bulk of mankind he was pre- 
pared to treat as intelligent brutes, intended by nature to con- 
tribute to his leisure. The culture of Greece was reared on the 
foundation of an institution of slavery, not cruel but contempt- 
uous. For the class that performed its manual labor it pro- 
posed animal comforts as the sole good in life. To its equals 
it was tolerant, not sympathetic. It was lenient in its reading 
of what constituted “moral deformity,” but it had no compunc- 
tion for those who over-stepped the pale. 

The Greek idea of perfection was the Finite, and Christian- 
ity introduced the Infinite. The Christian spirit has taught 
men to look on Life as giving no satisfaction to the desires, 
ideals and aspirations of humanity; it fosters an insatiable hun- 
ger after the unattainable. The Greek genius tended to make 
men limit the scope of their vision to what it was possible to 

‘attain. The ideal of the Greek spirit is attainment, as the ideal 


of the Christian spirit is aspiration. 
J. A. NICKLIN. 
LIVERPOOL. 
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Eruics AND Reticion. A collection of Essays by Sir John See- 
ley, Dr. Felix Adler, Mr. W. M. Salter, Professor Henry Sidg- 
wick, Professor G. von Gizycki, Dr. Bernard Bosanquet, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, Dr. Stanton Coit and Professor J. H. Muir- 
head. Pp. ix., 324. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1900. 


The brief preface to this volume reminds us that all the writers 
who have contributed to it have been founders or influential 
friends in England or America of the associations called Ethical 
Societies. It is also pointed out that the Essays here collected 
together “are unanimously insistent upon one point—they urge 
that an Ethical Society should hold itself uncommitted to any 
theory of the universe, and should not be primarily interested in 
the metaphysic of Ethics; they hold that its relation to theory 
should be that of investigation and construction rather than of 
advocacy and dogmatic inculcation.” This unity, however, is a 
unity in the midst of very striking differences, as indeed might be 
anticipated from considering the names of the authors. Sir John 
Seeley is as usual very vigorous and brilliant—he paints in strong 
colors and with deep shadows. His paper, entitled “Ethics and 
Religion,” was delivered before the Cambridge (England) Ethical 
Society, at a very early stage of its existence. He considers that 
the ethical movement, of which societies like the one he was ad- 
dressing were an outcome, had a special interest and significance 
from the fact that they offered “an ethical supply at the moment 
of an exceptional ethical famine.” He took a very gloomy view 
of the stage of development reached in England at the time of 
his speaking. “The scepticism which undermines and enfeebles 
us now is partly indeed but only partly a scepticism about religion. 
It extends to everything else. We have misgivings about moral- 
ity; we suspect law itself to be a pedant, government to be a 
tyrant, patriotism to be an antiquated prejudice, justice and hon- 
esty to be Philistine virtues. As to that old English constitution, 
we have almost reformed it away And the old national 
character seems to have disappeared with the old principles. In- 
stead of a massive strength approaching to brutality, a strong indi- 
viduality which looked almost like madness, a masculine grasp of 
reality, a cool contempt for sentimentalism and fine phrases, we 
Vol. XI.—No. 2 16 
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seem to have acquired all the contrary qualities—loquacity, senti- 

mentalism, helpless confusion and inaccuracy of thought, hysteri- 

cal weakness and the habit of thinking in crowds 

everything except decided views and steadfast purpose—every- 
We have before us a prob- 

lem eminently of practical, not of theoretical, ethics. Scepticism 

in a certain sense is the disease.” 

He holds that the whole basis of belief necessary for life and 
character has crumbled away, and in this he sees an “immense 
opportunity” for the Ethical Societies—an opportunity for the 
stronger and clearer minds which are dominated by a powerful 
ethical interest to influence others in matters of practice and prac- 
tical belief. He thinks that Ethical Societies may help to “liberate 
education from the yoke of business, and politics from the yoke 
of party,” and that they may and ought to work in sympathy with 
university life and as harmonious with and complementary to the 
Christian Church. “My advice is,” he says, “that you enter into 
the heartiest and most unreserved alliance with Christianity 
After all, Christianity is the original Ethical Society ... . let the 
new influence blend freely with and even be prepared to lose itself 
in, the old .... the present grows out of the past 
foundation can no man lay.” 

Sir John Seeley’s Essay is followed by two from the pen of Dr. 
Felix Adler, on “The Freedom of Ethical Fellowship” and “The 
Ethical Bond of Union.” 

Dr. Adler urges that the combined effort of all who care for 
moral improvement is needed to meet and stem the forces of moral 
evil by which the community is threatened, and that the fellowship 
of ethical life need not be based on or maintained or cemented by 
any agreement as to philosophical or theological dogma. This 
is no doubt to a great extent true, and, perhaps, much truer now 
than it has ever been before—but it is also, I suppose, true that 
only a very small minority of the many whose moral aspirations 
are deep, sincere and elevated, hold their ethical opinions in de- 
tachment from definite philosophical or theological belief—and 
again although all men of fine moral nature and lofty aspirations 
prize and seek the Good in human conduct, it does not follow that 
they are safe from disagreement as to what the Good is. I do not 
indeed think that this difficulty need be fatal or disastrous. Prob- 
ably all of us agree with Butler that Justice, Veracity and regard 
to General Happiness are highly important rules of action,—still 
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there is, or may be, difficulty. And the difficulty cannot be ignored 
by Ethical Societies, if they apply themselves to practical detail 
rather than philosophical principles, or fundamental doctrines. 
The region which most seem to agree in assigning to Ethical 
Societies, is the region of “middle axioms,” and in this connection 
it is of paramount importance to point out—not, e. g., that the 
Golden Rule is worthy of acceptance, but how it is to be inter- 
preted and carried out—not that we ought to be just, but how in 
given classes of cases, Justice ought to be realized. For Moral 
Unity, something more than “practical earnestness” is required, 
and our “common stock of moral judgments” perhaps wants clari- 
fying and improving. I do not say that Dr. Adler does not recog- 
nize this, but I think he inclines to minimize both the difficulty and 
the importance of intellectual agreement. Morality is as truly an 
affair of reason as philosophy itself. 

In the Essay on “The Ethical Bond of Union,” Dr. Adler fur- 
ther enforces with persuasive earnestness and eloquence the view 
put forward in the previous essay—in this case, however, laying 
stress chiefly on the sufficiency of an earnest love and pursuit of 
goodness as the bond of union for Ethical Societies, whereas be- 
fore it was the unimportance of any dogmatic agreement whether 
in religion or philosophy, that was made prominent. 

The tale is taken up in the next two Essavs—“Ethical Religion” 
and “The True Basis of Religious Union”—by Mr. W. M. Salter, 
who, with genuine ethical enthusiasm, and a great deal of practical 
insight, discourses of ethics as capable of providing men with the 
best sort of religion; by “religion” he means “man’s supreme in- 
terest” —“man’s relation to what is ultimate and supreme”—and 
this he holds the Moral Law to be. Without derogating from the 
excellence and importance of devotion to the moral law, it may 
be pointed out that this is not what would be generally understood 
by religion. And without denying that the devotion to duty, the 
unselfish labor for others, the “beauty of holiness,” which we see 
in men, has a supreme worth and an unique attraction, I do not 
see how we can obtain from acceptance of Duty that completeness 
of explanation, and promise of perfection, the insatiable craving 
for which drives men to religion and philosophy. 

According to Mr. Salter it would appear that the only truth 
which as ethical or religious, we are really under an obligation to 
accept is, that Duty binds a man. This, however, does not seem 
to carry us very far in Ethics, Religion or Philosophy. 
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Mr. Salter, like Professor Adler, appears inclined to minimize 
the intellectual difficulty that may arise in attempting to define the 
practical details of good living—men who are profoundly anxious 
to do right, may disagree seriously as to what it is right to do. 

The two Essays which follow Mr. Salter’s are by Professor 
Henry Sidgwick, who since the publication of this volume has 
been taken from among us, to the great detriment of Philosophy, 
the sincere grief of his friends, and the loss of the whole world, 
which is poorer by one of the best men that ever lived. He was an 
ethical philosopher who lived his philosophy, who supplemented 
his written and spoken teaching by a life of the most flawless up- 
rightness and kindliness, the most unremitting devotion to his 
ideal, the most genuine moral enthusiasm and an unfailing reason- 
ableness. He was one of those who communicated not only “ideas 
about morality” in Dr. Bosanquet’s phrase, but also “moral 
ideas”—one of those “who carry the world on their shoulders, 
and the moral atmosphere of whose endeavors is the true medium 
of the communicating of moral ideas.” “His work was good, but 
he was better” was said of him by one who knew him well. He 
had (to use an expression of his own in this book) “an ardent 
love of goodness,” which did indeed not fail to communicate itself, 
in some degree, to those with whom he came in contact. Of the 
two papers which are reprinted here, the first—“The Scope and 
Limits of the Work of an Ethical Society’"—was delivered at the 
meeting at which the Cambridge Ethical Society was started, and 
the second was read, a few years later before the London Ethical 
Society. Both have been reprinted with some other ethical ad- 
dresses of Professor Sidgwick’s in a little volume entitled “Prac- 
tical Ethics,” published in 1898. The two Essays which we have 
here are marked by his usual scholarly thoroughness and finish, 
and by depth, and charming freshness, of thought. One gathers 
from them a vivid impression of the unworldliness and moral earn- 
estness of the writer, combined with keen insight into life, and 
keen appreciation of practical needs and difficulties. He has lived 
the good life, and knows its difficulties, and how much courage 
it needs, as well as what lasting attractions it has to offer. He is 
able to rate at their true worth “the noble and refined satisfactions 
which experience shows to attend the resolute choice of virtue. ... 

‘The stubborn thistles bursting 


Into glossy purples, which outredden 
All voluptuous garden-roses.’” 
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He considers that the sphere of work of an Ethical Society is a 
region of “intermediate ethical generalizations,” “a secular, but 
not therefore irreligious region, in which we pursue merely mun- 
dane ends, but yet not in a worldly spirit.” 

In the second Essay, Professor Sidgwick considers chiefly how 
best to promote the professed aim of the Societies—“‘To assist 
individual and social efforts after right living” by trying “to free 
the current ideal of what is right from all that is merely tradi- 
tional and self-contradictory, and thus to widen and perfect it.” 
He recommends in particular that “the moral philosopher should 
study with patient and reverent care the Morality of Common 
Sense .. . . the moral judgments of those persons to be found in 
all walks and stations of life, whose earnest and predominant aim 
is to do their duty; of whom it may be said— 


‘though they slip and fall, 
They do not blind their souls with clay,’ 


but after each lapse and failure recover and renew their rectitude 
of purpose and their sense of the supreme value of goodness.” 

“And,” he concludes, “if it be said that after all is done the 
moral ideal of our age, however purged of inconsistencies and 
inspired and expanded by a steady self-devotion to the most com- 
prehensive notion of good that we can form, is still imperfect and 
mutable; and that it must be expected to undergo, in the future, 
transformations now unforeseen; it yet need not painfully dis- 
turb us that the best of our possessions should be thus subject to 
the inexorable conditions of mundane existence. It need not hin- 
der us from cherishing and holding to the best we have so long 
as it remains the best. Life is essentially change, and the good 
life must be essentially life; it is enough if it contain unchanged 
amid the change that aspiration after the best life, which is itself 
a chief source and spring of change.” 

The remaining Essays of the volume are “Ethics and Theol- 
ogy,” by Professor von Gizycki, “The Communication of Moral 
Ideas as a Function of an Ethical Society,” by Dr. Bernard Bo- 
sanquet, “The Aims of Ethical Societies,” by Mr. Leslie Stephen, 
“The Ethical Movement Defined,” by Dr. Stanton Coit, and “The 
Position of an Ethical Society,” by Professor J. H. Muirhead. 

Professor von Gizycki points out that morality does not depend 
upon theology and that we ought to do right for right’s sake, un- 
influenced by expectations of immortality and the hope of reward 
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or fear of punishment. He cherishes anticipations of a future when 
swords shall be beaten into ploughshares and spears into reaping 
hooks, and all Christian Churches transformed into Ethical So- 
cieties. “Churches,” he says, “we hope there will always be. 
Organ and song shall ever resound there, but we hope that the 
hymns will become purely human and moral, that men will not 
sacrifice to God or petition him, but will appeal to men and make 
men better.”” He condemns in set terms regard for one’s own 
Happiness, but does not notice in how far that care for the happi- 
ness of others which he commends, must logically start from ap- 
preciation of the worth of happiness to him whose happiness it 
is. He seems, however, to waver occasionally—recommends do- 
ing right as a source of happiness to the agent, and says that 
people can be happy without the hope in immortality. He tries to 
show that Death is not to be dreaded for oneself or for others. 
But though we may admit the force of much which Professor von 
Gizycki says, I find nothing in his remarks on this head which 
seems to me to have the least tendency to reconcile men to the 
loss of those they love, or to console anyone whom death has 
robbed. Many observations throughout the Essay, and in partic- 
ular those on page 179, as to the characteristic worth of each 
period of life, seem to me equally true and wise. A feature of this 
Essay is the very large amount of quotation from both ancient 
and modern writers which it contains. 

Dr. Bernard Bosanquet’s address sets forth in an epigrammatic 
and suggestive way the superiority of a natural and concrete mode 
of inculcating good life, as compared with a more abstract and 
professional method. He is inclined to extol example and instinct 
in comparison with precept and the conscious guiding of action 
by abstract rules. “I would never,” he says, “tell people that there 
is a standard which they ought to follow, and a sanction which 
they ought to value. As a general rule perplexities of conscience 
are avoided by living out one’s own life and attempting always 
rather to enlarge one’s point of view organically than to vary it 
capriciously.” What he recommends to each one is just to “play 
well his part in life’—to do his own work well, to talk about what 
he understands, and intervene only in the regions of action that 
he is acquainted with. According to this view the function of an 
Ethical Society is to further the best possible performance by each 
of the social functions that belong to him—the author dislikes all 
appearance of preaching, of anything like a professional caste of 
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ethical workers. In all this there is much excellent good sense, 
but it sometimes makes one inclined to ask, What after all, is the 
particular place of Ethical Societies in the plan of the social or- 


ganism ? 

Dr. Bosanquet ends with an impressive recommendation of 
thoroughness in all our doing. “We have to see to it,” he says, 
“that the life which we are communicating is solid and sound. 
Half-culture, half-insight, half-devotion, half-conviction, are the 
insidious enemies of our work.” 

Mr. Leslie Stephen’s vivid and picturesque Essay contains some 
interesting autobiographical reminiscences. He takes a gloomy 
view of the possibilities of exhibiting the dogma of the Christian 
Churches in a form intellectually satisfactory to thinking minds. 
Religion, he says, to satisfy the cultured must be a philosophy, to 
satisfy the vulgar it must be a superstition. Yet he seems to 
cherish the hope that the philosopher may learn “the art of trans- 
lating his doctrines into language intelligible and really instruc- 
tive to the outside world”—and he holds that “an Ethical Society 
should aim at supplying a meeting-place between the expert and 
specialist on one side, and on the other the men who have to apply 
ideas to the complex concrete of political and social activity,” and 
thus afford help towards attaining clearer views on ethical and 
social questions, and reaching a creed freed from ancient pre- 
judice and superstition. 

Dr. Stanton Coit’s short paper is quite in the spirit and on the 
lines of those contributed by Professor von Gizycki and Mr. Sal- 
ter. According to him the bond of religious union should be “de- 
votion to the Good in the world”—meaning by “good,” good in 
character and conduct,—he disclaims affiliation to any church or 
sect, “exalting rather the indwelling ideal in each man.” He 
points out as a second principle of the Ethical Societies, that every 
man should regard the performance of duty as sacred, and of 
inevitable obligation, and holds that the idea of Duty for Duty’s 
sake supplies a more than sufficient motive to right doing. He 
does, however, allow a subordinate place to the Natural or Phys- 
ical, the Legal, the Social, and the Sympathetic sanctions of right 
conduct. 

Mr. Muirhead, in the last Essay of the volume, discusses “The 
Position of an Ethical Society,” and sums up the fundamental 
standpoint in three statements, viz. :— 

1. Character and Conduct are the most important factors in life ; 
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2. They are independent of a man’s religious and theological 
beliefs ; 

3. Material resources, political changes, social institutions are 
valuable only so far as they contribute to the moral well-being of 
the community. 

He goes on to indicate more nearly the position of such Societies 
by drawing the line between them and Churches, Halls of Science, 
and Socialistic Associations. For an Ethical Society, Goodness, 
the Moral Law, is a law of Nature, not any supernaturally re- 
vealed code of rules. We are supposed thus to place Morality 
upon a firm and immutable foundation. Further, the aim of such 
a Society is practical as well as theoretical. Professor Muirhead 
advocates what he calls “intra-mundane” (or pantheistic) as dis- 
tinct from “supra-mundane” theism, and Christianity, regarded as 
an embodiment of the “great constructive ideas” which we owe 
to Christ, and after him to St. Paul and St. John. Similarly he 
does not disclaim Socialism of the kind which aims at transform- 
ing primarily the sentiments and habits of the people. Finally 
Professor Muirhead holds that Ethical Societies ought to con- 
cern themselves both with ideas about Morality (including—as 
Mr. Leslie Stephen also would do—consideration of ethical “first 
principles”), and likewise with moral ideas, and practical sym- 


pathy and fellowship—oftering a “common ground of work and 
hope” to those who have ceased to find in current creeds and 
churches moral support and companionship. 


E. E. ConsTANCE JONES. 
GIRTON COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


INTERPRETATIONS OF PoETRY AND RELIGION. By George Santa- 
yana. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. x, 290. 


It is not easy to summarize the contents of this remarkable book 
—as remarkable for the beauty and distinction of the style in 
which it is written as for its order of ideas. The central thought 
is that of the essential identity of poetry and religion. Poetry 
deals with imaginative conceptions, and religion is poetry taken 
to heart, believed in and applied to life. The error of religion is 
in pretending to deal with matters of fact. It brings itself thereby 
into conflict with science, and moreover soils its own purity—for 
its proper concern is to express the ideal. “Its function is to draw 
from reality materials for an image of that ideal to which reality 
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ought to conform, and to make us citizens, in anticipation, in the 
world we crave” (p. vi). The actual world is a somewhat sorry 
scheme in the author’s eyes; he speaks, with apparent sympathy, 
of a certain writer’s “passionate pessimism about the natural 
world,” even of “the speculative pessimism inevitable to an intel- 
ligent being,” and says, “That Nature is immense, that her laws 
are mechanical, that the existence and well-being of man upon 
earth are, from the point of view of the universe, an indifferent 
incident,—all this is in the first place to be clearly recognized” 
(chap. ix). Yet man to whom Nature is thus indifferent can also 
turn his back on Nature and care for her only as she fosters the 
free life of his mind and imagination. He is apparently, in the 
author’s eyes, a plus in relation to his phenomenal antecedents, 
and in reacting on his environment gives back more than he re- 
ceives. He conceives the “light that never was on land or sea,” 
and on slight hints from nature pictures bright and beautiful gods, 
and with scant warrant from history fashions social ideals. He 
raises, too, searching questions overtopping the power of his ex- 
perience to answer—so that he ventures beyond what “the under- 
standing, with its present resources,’ can give in framing 
replies. “The imagination, therefore, must furnish to religion and 
to metaphysics those large ideas tinctured with passion, those 
supersensible forms shrouded in awe, in which alone a mind of 
great sweep and vitality can find its congenial objects” (p. 6). 
It is by such imaginative effort that wholes are made of these 
sorry fragments we call our life. Ideas and ideals are the comple- 
ments by which experience is rounded out. The otherwise incom- 
plete, trivial or even empty hence gets a meaning; a standard of 
value, a “principle of correction,” becomes fixed; and a goal is 
set for our life—or even, as Aristotle thought, for all nature. To 
worship nature, i. ¢., the world we know, is consequently inpossi- 
ble, and for natural religion, ancient or modern, the author has lit- 
tle praise; the true objects of religion are “supernatural” —“ultra- 
mundane” is the phrase used in an admiring account of the Aris- 
totelian conception of God. Man himself is above nature, and 
above man is only the ideal world, the world of “immortal forms.” 
But the ideal is not to be objectified, natural as it may be to do so 
in certain stages of culture. “Existence,” the author reminds us 
with delightful frankness, “is something quite irrelevant to an 
ideal” (p. 72). 

In harmony with this view, which finds a semi-formal statement 
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in the opening and concluding chapters of the book, Professor 
Santayana gives us fascinating studies of the Greek religion and 
of the Christian system (“The Homeric Hymns,” “The Dissolu- 
tion of Paganism,” “The Poetry of Christian Dogma’), keen 
criticisms of Shakespeare (“The Absence of Religion in Shakes- 
peare”) and of Whitman and Browning (“The Poetry of Bar- 
barism”), and a sympathetic account of a certain contemporary 
Frenchman’s reconstruction of religion in harmony with modern 
conditions of thought (“A Religion of Disillusion’’-—the reference 
being to Jean Lahor’s “La gloire du néant”’). 

Possibly owing to the literary rather than philosophical form of 
the book, varying standpoints seem to be taken at different times, 
which may puzzle even an attentive reader—or, perhaps we should 
say, only an attentive reader, since the charm and flow of the style, 
and the luminousness of each thought by itself, tend to make one 
oblivious to aught else. For instance, the ideal is spoken of as 
something “to which reality ought to conform,” and the general 
attitude to reality might be called a quite disdainful one. We hear 
of the “niggardliness of Nature,” and of the “irrational forces” 
amid which we live (p. 100). Yet in another connection the “laws 
of the world” are spoken of as “fixed and unchangeable conditions 
of our happiness” (p. 249), and Nature appears as a “temple,” 
even as a “house of prayer” (p. 22). These different attitudes 
may be reconcilable, but they are hardly reconciled. Again, the 
author speaks of the ideal constructions of religion and meta- 
physics as possibly true (p. 7); but if so, they are ideal in a dif- 
ferent sense from that in which the ideal is a standard for reality— 
they may be reality. In the same way poetry, though contrasted 
with science, is spoken of as “an approach to the highest reality” 
(p. 289). Evidently there are different senses of “reality” and 
different senses of the “ideal”—and they are not clearly distin- 
guished. Still further the view of religion varies. In general 
its objects are ideal, supernatural—the natural becomes divine 
only as it is transfigured into the human or superhuman (see par- 
ticularly pp. 64, 65); yet in Greek tragedy, the religiousness of 
which is dwelt upon, the dominant ideas noted are such naturalis- 
tic conceptions as fate, and the eternity of nature and law (pp. 
157, 158). He speaks, too, with sympathy of the idea of “a cosmic 
order, of general laws of life,” and “of an impersonal religion” 
(p. 283); indeed, “an austere and impersonal religion” would 
appear, in one passage, to be the highest type (p. 197). It is 
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evident that one must be careful in drawing inferences from single 
statements of the author—even repeated ones. The ideal itself, 
which is at times so sharply contrasted with reality, is after all, 
if we may accept Jean Lahor’s view as the author’s own, “a func- 
tion of reality” (p. 246), and may be destined—at least ideals in 
society, art and science—to become reality; nay, in some hardly- 
to-be-defined sense may be reality (pp. 7, 289). Moreover, how 
can ideals be distinguished from the “illusions” which the author 
reprobates (p. 250), save as they fit into the possible conditions of 
reality? Somehow, as he is quite aware, terms must be made with 
reality, else his idealistic view is in danger of passing into “ a mere 
idealism’”—of becoming, like the later Greek mythology, not “a 
natural interpretation” of the facts of life, but “an artificial addi- 
tion to them” (p. 57). A philosophical statement of his position 
those interested in this rare and beautiful book would welcome. 
As to the present religious outlook, we are hardly in error in 
thinking that though as between orthodox and liberal religion 
the author would prefer the former as richer in content (pp. vi, 
vii), and is fearful about the immediate future (p. 116), his real 
interests are with those who are trying in some such manner as 
Jean Lahor to work out, in theory and practice, a purified idealism. 
Of the liberal school he says, “Mythology cannot become science 


by being reduced in bulk, but it may cease, as a mythology, to be 
worth having’”—which reminds one of Matthew Arnold’s thrust 
at the “dead horses” of natural theology. But to do without 
mythology altogether would seem to be the highest thing to his 
mind. The closing paragraph of the chapter entitled “A Religion 
of Disillusion” is as follows: 


“We cannot change the world, even if we boast to have made it [this 
after arguing that “to subjectify the unwise is not to improve it, much less 
to dissolve it”]; we must in any case learn to live with it, whether it be 
our parent or our child. To veil its character with euphemisms or to supply 
its defects with superstitious assumptions is a course unworthy of a brave 
man and abhorrent to a prudent one. What we should do is to make a 
modest inventory of our possessions or a just estimate of our powers in 
order to apply both, with what strength we have, to the realization of our 
ideals in society, in art, and in science. These will constitute our Cosmos. 
In building it—for there is none other that builds it for us—we shall be 
carrying on the work of the only race that has yet seriously attempted to 
live rationally, the race to which we owe the name and the idea of a 
Cosmos, as well as the beginnings of its realization. We shall then be 
making that rare advance in wisdom which consists in abandoning our 
illusions the better to attain our ideals.” 
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We shall do a service to our readers in calling their attention to 
two little books of poetry by Professor Santayana: “Sonnets and 
Other Poems” (1894), and “Lucifer, a Theological Drama” 
(1899), both published by Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. They 
will find in them much of the same union of elevated thought with 
refined literary form. We quote one passage: 

“For long ago I taught my thoughts to run 
Where all the great things live that lived of yore, 
And in eternal quiet float and soar; 
There all my loves are gathered into one, 
Where change is not, nor parting any more, 
Nor revolution of the moon and sun.” 
WILLIAM M. SActer. 
CHICAGO. 


La Morace UTILITARIA DELLO STUART MILL. Esposizione della 
Dottrina. Memoria del S. C. Prof. Giuseppe Zuccante. Mil- 
ano, 1899. Quarto. Pp. 113. 


In this Memoir, which forms part of the proceedings of the 
Lombard Royal Academy of Science and Literature, Dr. Zuccante 
continues the study of English hedonism which he began in the 
monographs reviewed in the INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS 
for January, 1899. [Vol. IX., p. 236]. The present work is the 
third of a series which he is devoting to the theory of J. S. Mill. 
In two earlier pamphlets Dr. Zuccante discussed the origin of 
Mill’s ethics, he now expounds the doctrine itself, and in a future 
work he intends to criticise it. Even in this memoir, however, 
there is a good deal of criticism, and elaborate comparisons are 
made between the views of Mill and those of Mr. Spencer, Pro- 
fessor Bain and others. The main substance of the volume is a 
very elaborate exposition of Mill’s “Utilitarianism,” and in addi- 
tion there is much quotation and discussion of the passages bear- 
ing on ethics in the “Logic,” the “Examination of Hamilton” and 
the “Dissertations and Discussions.” Apparently there is no Ital- 
ian translation of the “Utilitarianism,” and Dr. Zuccante’s work 
will be useful as a substitute. He refers frequently to Le Mon- 
nier’s French translation, mainly to point out its errors, and his 
own renderings seem to me to be almost always accurate. The 
only exceptions are such slight errors as that on p. 61, 1. 25, where 
the point of the English sentence is lost, viz., that the tax should 
not merely be in proportion to the amount of a man’s possessions, 
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but that it should increase more rapidly the more a man has to 
spare. Dr. Zuccante adopts the sensible plan of giving occasion- 
ally original English phrases along with his translation ; but the 
proof-reading of these has been badly done and there are errata 
in almost every one of them. The exposition is clear, fluent and 
full, and the criticisms, although they can hardly be regarded as 
profound, are always acute and often very interesting. 

From the author’s general treatment of his subject one gathers 
that his own position is somewhat as follows. He regards the de- 
velopment of utilitarian ethics in England as taking the form of 
an endeavor “intrinsecare l’estrinseco,” to pass from the “ex- 
ternal” determinism of Bentham to the more and more “internal” 
or “psychological” determinism of Mill and Spencer. “L’inter- 
iorita, il psicologismo,” that is the new element which Mill tries 
to introduce into utilitarianism. But this endeavor is only very 
imperfectly carried out. It is fundamentally an attempt to get rid 
of a purely mechanical (and ultimately fatalist) view of human 
nature and conduct; but Mill succeeds merely in substituting an 
“internal mechanism” for the “external mechanism” which had 
satisfied his predecessors. Apparently Dr. Zuccante regards some 
form of intuitional ethics as the real goal towards which Mill is 
blindly striving and he frequently points out how Mill, with his 
candor, his openness of mind and his way of developing his 
thought in a “sinuous curve,” rather than in a straight line, comes 
to conclusions which are infinitely near to the views of the oppo- 
site school. Thus Mill’s hesitations and contradictions, his “say- 
ing and unsaying” are repeatedly pointed out. Méill’s object is 
regarded as having been to vivify utilitarianism by bringing 
within it all that is best in the intuitionist tradition. And it is 
evident that this harmonizing tendency is carried a stage further 
in the writings of Mr. Spencer. But one gathers from Dr. Zuc- 
cante’s comments that, in his opinion, even Mr. Spencer does not 
do full justice to the “freedom,” “spontaneity,” “activity” of the 
individual. Doubtless the author’s own position will be more def- 
initely stated in the critical memoir which he has promised. 

The contents of the volume may be briefly indicated. Chapter 
I. is concerned mainly with Mill’s position regarding the quality 
of pleasures and with the relation between individual and general 
happiness. These matters are discussed on familiar lines, and 
the same may be said of Chapter II., which expounds the general 
objections to the utilitarian position and Mill’s replies, as they are 
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given mainly in Chapter II. of the “Utilitarianism.” The chief 
interest of Chapter III. is the elaborate comparison between Mill’s 
view of moral obligation and those of Spencer and Bain. Dr. 
Zuccante prefers the position of Spencer because it makes moral 
authority primarily “internal,” while according to Bain, on the 
other hand, this “internal” moral authority is merely the reflection 
of an authority that is originally external. In Chapter IV., Mill’s 
view of the nature of virtue is expounded, as well as his account of 
the function of habit in transforming desire into will, etc., and 
Mill’s account of habit is contrasted unfavorably with that of Aris- 
totle. Chapter V. deals with Mill’s theory of justice, which it com- 
pares first with the views of Bentham and afterwards with those of 
Spencer. Bentham, Helvetius and Hobbes would, according to 
Dr. Zuccante, have disavowed Mill’s doctrine as not really follow- 
ing from their own, and indeed Mill’s argument is glaringly in- 
consistent with itself. The earlier utilitarians attributed to jus- 
tice a right which is fundamentally external and legal. Mill draws 
a distinction between moral and legal right, attributing to justice 
distinctively a moral right, and yet he defines this right in a way 
which makes it indistinguishable from legal right. Again, while 
admiring the “wonderful subtlety of psychological analysis” in 
Mill’s statement, Dr. Zuccante regards the position of Mr. Spencer 
as more satisfactory, especially in view of his explanation, through 
heredity, of the “transcendence” of the idea of justice. Chapter 
VI. is devoted to a very long discussion of the question of free- 
will and determinism, with reference to the views of Mill as given 
in the “Logic” and in the “Examination of Hamilton.” Dr. Zuc- 
cante finds two opposite currents in Mill, which strive to combine 
or overcome one another, but never succeed. On the one hand, 
Mill is inclined to grant to man a provisional personality, a kind 
of liberty and control over his actions, while on the other hand, 
this personality is entirely denied and the human mind is reduced 
to a series of states of consciousness. The criticisms of Mill in 
this chapter can hardly be regarded as profound or satisfactory. 
At best Dr. Zuccante makes some clever debating points, which 
will not stand a steady examination. His reply (p. 88) to Mill’s 
attack on the intuitionist theory, which justifies the belief in free- 
dom by the “witness of consciousness,” is a plain begging of the 
question, and his suggestion (p. 100), as against Mill’s theory of 
punishment, that the good of the guilty and the protection of 
society might (if that were all) be better obtained by rewards than 
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by punishments, is more amusing than sound. The unbeliever in 
“retributive” justice need have no difficulty in pointing out that 
a legalized system of blackmail can be for the good neither of the 
blackmailed society nor of the blackmailing individuals. It is but 
right to remember, however, that Dr. Zuccante reserves his main 
criticisms for a later volume. Yet it is not encouraging to find 
(p. 97) that he regards the objection implied in the question: Is 
it just to punish a man for an action which he was “determined” 
to do? as giving “il colpo di grazia” to the system of determinism. 
In the concluding chapter there is a brief estimate of Mill’s position 
as a whole, and the large function of association in his system 
is emphasized. Mill is further criticised for attributing too much 
importance to the state and not insisting enough on the inner 
morality of the individual. Similarly, Dr. Zuccante argues that, 
on Mill’s principles, education becomes too much a process from 
without inwards and the mind is apt to be regarded practically as 
a tabula rasa, to the neglect of its germinal capacities. In all this 
Dr. Zuccante is, of course, proceeding on familiar lines, and the 
expression of his own views is as yet too vague for profitable dis- 


cussion. 


R. Latta. 
UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


An INTRODUCTION TO ENGLISH Potitics. By John M. Robert- 
son. London: Grant Richards, 1900. Pp. xxvii, 515. 


The purport of this “Introduction to English Politics” cannot be 
better stated than it is by the author himself in his “Preamble :” 

“The following treatise originated remotely in a lecture deliv- 
ered as preliminary to a course on ‘Modern English Politicians’ 
(from Bolingbroke to Gladstone), the aim of the prefatory ad- 
dress being to trace in older politics, home and foreign, general 
views which should partly serve as guides to modern cases, or at. 
least as preparation for their scientific study It makes no 
pretention, nevertheless, to a complete or systematic treatment of 
political history, or of political forms and theories. The object in 
view from the first has been, not the technical anatomy or docu- 
mentary history of institutions, but the bringing into light of the 
ruling forces in all political life, ancient and modern alike 
It is in the express treatment of problems of social evolution that 
there is need for new developments.” 
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Mr. Robertson, in fact, would substitute for the partial and 
exclusive inquiries of political, social, and economic historians a 
more organic method: and it is in this light that his essay must be 
judged. 

“To this end it has broken up the total problem into a variety of 
special inquiries, taken up in different countries and different 
ages, striving always, however, to indicate the organic connection 
of all social processes, mental, moral, and material, and to reach 
through analysis or synthesis.” 

As Mr. Robertson is aware, his undertaking runs the gauntlet 
of specialists and experts in the different fields it traverses. But 
he disclaims the intention of composing a “manual of historical 
fact for the use of specialists.” 

“Rather it is a process of reasoning that seeks to bring home to 
the reader the nature of the historical developments dealt with, in 
terms of human life, of average human happiness, of culture, of 
moral and social science, with a view of qualifying him in some 
degree for the great but little-regarded task of forming his own 
political and sociological opinions.” 

Mr. Robertson remarks that the line of specialism in political 
science has been “rather away from than towards a practical use 
of the research accumulated.” “Scholarly study grows more 
exact, more extensive, more burdensome to the student; but there 
is hardly a proportional advance in the thinking brought to bear 
on the facts established.” There is, in fact, a decline amongst 
historians in “the energy of the speculative reason.” “The earlier 
writers investigate slightly, but reason vigorously; the later 
writers investigate many details, but reason feebly or timidly on 
general principles.” From this point of view, Mr. Robertson 
passes a somewhat violent judgment on historians such as Hallam, 
Stubbs and Mommsen; but he is still more severe upon the writers 
who have approached historical problems with the “patriotic or 
racial bias”—a phenomenon he traces to special political conditions 
of the age. Mr. Robertson, indeed, suggests that historical think- 
ing stopped, or was at least suspended, after the French Revolu- 
tion; that modern sociology (by which Mr. Robertson presumably 
means philosophy of history) is affiliated to the Scotch and French 
sociologists of the last century; although he freely acknowledges 
the contributions of Adam Smith and the economists to the foun- 
dation of a social science. They produced, at any rate, “many 
isolated works of unsystematic social science which compare very 
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favorably with the whole output of to-day.” Mr. Robertson has 
also a good word for the social observations of Laing, Kay, and 
Cobden, as well as for the philosophy of the Manchester school 
generally. His judgment, indeed, on the latter is so much to the 
point as to be worth quoting :— 

“English politics, fifty years ago, had in Richard Cobden a kind 
of popular publicist who, for his combination of comprehensive 
principles with realiy relevant knowledge, is not surpassed by his 
more literate successors on his own side. These men had a clear 
and arguable philosophy of conduct, national and individual; and 
we may say broadly of the Manchester school, so-called, that it 
was much more rationally conscientious, and therefore more truly 
humanistic, than the school now in the political ascendant, which 
really develops and exaggerates all the defects of the Manchester 
school under names which nominally repudiate its ideals.” 

Mr. Robertson concludes that “the accumulated knowledge of 
the last generation has not been even partially assimilated in the 
sphere of practice ;” the process of generalization at the same time 
that it becomes more cautious “is passing altogether out of use, 
leaving us mere masses of facts that do not instruct us.” Histor- 
ians, to judge from their comments on modern political questions, 
seem to “have gained no political wisdom from their research.” 


“Students, roughly speaking, are apparently ceasing to be practi- 
cal, and practical men are apparently ceasing to be students,” and 
“such lop-sided development cannot but be harmful in practice.” 
Mr. Robertson even goes so far as to say that, “by the very fact 


> 


of his attitude and spirit of specialism,” the student “is in no 
expert attitude to the living problem, which he too often faces in 
what Professor Mahaffy calls the ‘elderly’ temper.” Professor 
Mahaffy is himself treated (rather out of proportion) as a type 
of the partisan and anti-progressive “sociologist.” “With such 
mere fulmination of class bias, social science can have little to do. 
If sociology stands for anything, it stands for the approving rec- 
ognition of developments, of betterments, as well as of declines, 
in human affairs.” Mr. Robertson will not accept the “see-saw” 
theory of progress. 

As might be expected, Mr. Robertson is more sympathetic tow- 
ards the sociological literature of which Professor Giddings’ 
“Principles of Sociology” is a characteristic type: he hints, how- 
ever, that it tends to “discuss theory in vacuo or in abstraction 
as regards at least the higher civilizations,” and “the forceful ex- 
Vol. XI.—No. 2. 17 
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ample of Mr. Herbert Spencer in seeking the principles of sociol- 
ogy among the lower societies” has brought it about that “neither 
is our history truly sociological nor our sociology avowedly his- 
torical.” Neither “sympathetic quasi-sociological” historians, like 
Green, nor “judicial” historians, like Gardiner, quite achieve what 
is wanted. What is wanted Mr. Robertson suggests in his account 
of his own aims :— 

“Holding with Mr. Lester Ward that sociology runs a risk of 
becoming a dead science if divorced from instinctive purpose, 
and holding with Buckle that history without scientific generali- 
zation has little intellectual value. I have here aimed at turning 
history to sociological account, and at making sociology yield 
social guidance.” 

Mr. Robertson has also some not inappropriate remarks on the 
negative directions (such as “Back to Aristotle”) character- 
istic of the school which Sir Frederick Pollock, among others, 
represents—the school which “handles only problems of political 
ethics.” As Mr. Robertson observes, the formula of the “good 
life” by itself is rather vaguer than any formula about “the 
Rights of Man,” and Sir Frederick Pollock does not even suggest 
how much of the Socialism of Aristotle would be “good life” for 
us. The “Social contract” may be as dead as the sociology of 
Genesis, but “the spirit which drove our predecessors to a priori 
formulas for grounds of social reconstruction is apparently as vig- 
orous to-day as ever,” albeit much less turbulent for the time 
being; the formula of the Rights of Man “has a great deal of 
adaptability, and is really not to be fought by the mere reiteration 
of Aristotle’s ‘good life,’ which on the contrary would serve very 
well to the same end.” It is obvious that the ideal of historical 
instruction for which Mr. Robertson pleads is on a line with the 
end that Seeley put before historians; but in Mr. Robertson’s 
judgment, the “Expansion of England” is rather a miscarriage 
than an application of the principle in hand. “With much bril- 
liancy and suggestiveness in narrative, it yields neither an induc- 
tion nor a deduction, . . . even Freeman is at times more fruit- 
ful.” Mr. Robertson prefers to seek the cause of Seeley’s failure 
not in the undertaking itself, but in his academic environment. 
“The application given by university thought at present to any 
critical method is not in my opinion decisive of its possibilities’ — 
an observation which Mr. Robertson supports by a reference to 
“the singular judgments on modern politics disclosed to us in some 
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of the collected letters of the late Professor Jowett,” and to the 
fact that a college tutor (if we mistake not, of the same college) 
recommended as books to read for an essay on socialism and evolu- 
tion, Mr. Kidd’s “Social Evolution” and Mr. Mallock’s “Social 
Progress” —certainly a significant, if not conclusive, symptom of 
academic habits of thought. Such books, however, as Mr. Robert- 
son observes, hold the field of English political thought as apart 
from “the (latterly) dwindling” literature of Socialism, “Liberal- 
ism so-called being almost destitute of scientific propaganda.” 
Against alike the “obscurantist” and the “verbalist” forms of doc- 
trine, Mr. Robertson’s essay is directed. By verbalist forms of 
doctrine, Mr. Robertson seems to mean the tendency to material- 
ize abstractions (“imaginary entities”) like “nation,” and to speak 
e. g., of the will or the purpose of the nation. M. Taine is cited as 
a type of those writers by whom “the past course of nations, when 
it is sought to be explained at all, is . . . . accounted for by cer- 
tain supposed qualities of character in the given nation as a whole, 
instead of by the specially conditioned play of forces common to 
all nations.” As against this explanation Mr. Robertson sets what 
one may call the realist or naturalist view of political evolution. 
“Politics, in its most general and fundamental character, is the 
strife of wills, on the ground of social action.” “Politics, we for- 
mally say, is the process of the clash of wills, sympathies, interests 
striving for social adjustment in the sphere of legislation and gov- 
ernment.” The only true synthesis which (after a preliminary 
analysis) “may safely be brought to bear on the study of practical 
politics . . . . is the simple principle that all energy divides os- 
tensibly into forces of attraction and repulsion,” though the forms 
in which these primary forces operate change with the develop- 
ment of political and social conditions. 

I have endeavored to state Mr. Robertson’s aims as much as 
possible in his own words, so that the reader may form some 
judgment as to the method of his “Introduction.” It would be 
impossible to appraise its execution in detail. The author’s 
discussion of historical problems is always fresh and virile; 
and he brings to their treatment a considerable amount of 
miscellaneous reading. But it cannot be said that he shows dis- 
crimination, or indeed the most recent knowlege, in his use of 
authorities; and his judgments (all allowance being made for 
perspective) are often perverse, and untrustworthy. Neverthe- 
less, his discussions are never without interest and suggestiveness. 
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As regards what one may call the first principle of Mr. Robert- 
son’s sociological doctrine, it would appear to be the direct anti- 
thesis of Mr. Bosanquet’s “Philosophical Theory of the State:” 
it seems, that is, to deny the reality of the General Will and the 
validity of a teleogical attitude towards social phenomena. The 
student’s disposition toward Mr. Robertson’s book must be inevi- 
tably affected by the value he is likely to attach to the organon 
employed. He may think, for instance, that the method is one that 
would vitiate any result attained; would not, in fact fulfil the 
requirements of a “true synthesis.” But Mr. Robertson seems to 
find a difficulty in putting off the old Adam of metaphysical ab- 
straction—“the verbalism of Hegel and his school.” He affirms, 
indeed, that “the courses of nations are in the main ruled as of old, 
not by their wisdom but by their unwisdom; not by the science of 
the few, but by the instincts and passions of the many.” The 
course of England, for instance, is being taken at this moment 
“with no more of scientific foresight or individual provision 
against future social disease than there was in the Rome of the 
emperors.” But at the same time he does not despair of the ulti- 
mate sovereignty of a spiritual power, the distinct emergence of 
which he has traced in English politics of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century in the shape of the “spirit of science, which 
rare and transient in ancient times, seems destined to inherit the 
later earth, which slowly transmutes politics from an animal to an 
intellectual process, raising it from the stage of mere passional life 
to the stage of constructive art, and from the social relation of rule 
and subjection towards the relation of mastership and corporate 
intelligence . . . . the conscious progressive art develops in 
course of time.” The general will seems, then, to be a force, if an 
intermittent one: and would seem to be the only force that is 
truly progressive. But progress is only in our own century be- 
ginning to be conscious or calculated; “it has truly been, so far 
as most of the actors are concerned, by unpath’d waters to un- 
dream’d shores.”” It would be interesting to inquire in what ways 
the course of thought has tended to the realization of Plato’s and 
Comte’s conception of a “spiritual power,” as also to consider 
more closely what rudiments of its actual operation can be discov- 
ered. But Mr. Robertson is content to end upon a note of reso- 
lute, if cautious, idealism. 

“An Introduction to English Politics” is a book which most stu- 
dents will count it a gain to have read, even if they cannot regard 
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the method as wholly satisfying in regard either to its conception 


or to its results. 
SIDNEY BALL. 


Sr. Joun’s CoLLEGE, OXFORD. 


Tue HousinG Question. By Alfred Smith, L. C. C., late Chair- 
man of Housing Committee, London County Council. London: 
Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Limited, 1900. 


This little book deals in a thorough and sensible way with a 
question of urgent importance. The great and increasing evil of 
overcrowding is due to the lack of house-accommodation for 
working people within reach of their work and at rents which 
they can afford to pay. Mr. Smith shows the gravity of the pres- 
ent situation, and describes the attempts—legislative, administra- 
tive and philanthropic—which have been made in recent times to 
abate the evil. After all that has been done there is still an “utter 
want of proper dwellings,” and Mr. Smith sets to work to analyze 
the causes of this, with results that are very interesting. His 
book refers chiefly to London, but the situation is similar all over 
the country, and Mr. Smith's arguments are of general applica- 
tion. 

He begins with some figures showing the growth of population 
in London during the century and the increasing number of per- 
sons living under conditions of overcrowding; and he reminds 
us of the connection of overcrowding with disease and drink, 
lunacy and crime. Then comes a summary of the legislation prior 
to the famous Royal Commission which sat from 1884 to 1889, 
and made an elaborate report as to the causes of overcrowding. 
The outcome of the recommendations of the Commission was the 
Housing Act of 1890. Mr. Smith deals fully with the provisions 
of this Act, and describes, as he is well able to do, the work of the 
London County Council under the Act during the last nine years 
in clearing and rebuilding insanitary areas, in building tenement 
and cottage dwellings, and in carrying out street improvements. 
The part played by the Artisans’ Dwelling Companies and Trusts 
is also described and some interesting details are given of the 
Model Lodging Houses in London and Glasgow. 

But Mr. Smith rightly insists that “the paramount necessity of 
to-day is increased accommodation,” and that “it is doubtful 
whether if all the slums of London were cleared away and replaced 
by healthy dwellings, the amount of house-room would be mater- 
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ially extended.” The clearance of insanitary areas should be re- 
garded rather as a necessity from the public health point of view 
than as a means of relieving overcrowding. The only possible 
relief of overcrowding appears to lie in providing a further supply 
of dwellings at reasonable rents in the suburban districts. If this 
is to be done it is essential that there should be greater facilities 
of transit. We must put further pressure on the Railway Com- 
panies to provide workmen’s trains, and we must look for the ex- 
tension and unification of the tramway system and the building of 
light railways. But Mr. Smith warns us that such increased fac- 
ilities would not by themselves increase the supply of house-room. 
One-fifth of the land within the boundaries of the County of Lon- 
don is now vacant land—a fact which indicates that the crux 
of the housing difficulty lies in securing the utilization of vacant 
land, and that improved means of transit, although of the greatest 
importance, will not by themselves avail to solve the problem. 

The question then has to be asked, “What hinders the utiliza- 
tion of land for building purposes?” Mr. Smith’s answer is: 
“The reason is one quite apart from the question of facilities of 
communication, and one of a far more fundamental character— 
namely, the present system of levying local taxation.” The last 
section of the book is headed “The Reform of Local Taxation— 
an Important Remedy,” and it contains a striking argument that 
the levying of local taxation on the present rateable value of prop- 
erty impedes building enterprise. 

According to Mr. Smith we ought to levy local taxation not 
on the present rateable value—i. e., the value of the premises as 
a whole, land and buildings together, if occupied; but on the site 
value —i. e., the value of the ground apart from anything in the 
way of buildings or improvements upon it, and the rate ought to 
be levied whether the land be occupied or not. The advantages of 
this change may be summarized as follows. 

On the outskirts of growing neighborhoods we often see 
land which is suitable for building but which is left idle year 
by year. Under the present system of rating, such land is classed 
as agricultural and rated on that basis, at say £3 or £5 
an acre, while it could be let for building at £50 or £100 an 
acre. But as soon as houses are built and occupied, the rateable 
value goes up suddenly a hundredfold—from £3 or £5 to £300 
or £500 an acre. The underrating of the land before it is built 
on of course encourages owners to “hold it for the rise” longer 
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than they would if it were rated all the time at its real value; but 
it is also true that the crushing burden of rates which is imposed 
when the houses are built operates in itself to postpone and to 
prevent building. Our present rates immensely increase the cost 
of occupying the houses that are built, and effectually prevent 
more from being built ; and it has become impossible for anyone— 
private builders, philanthropic companies, or public bodies—to 
provide houses for working people at reasonable rents. If land 
everywhere were rated on its real value whether built on or not, 
and if the erection of buildings did not make it liable to any in- 
crease of rates, there can be no doubt that we should have more 
and cheaper houses. 

Mr. Smith proves quite clearly that the result of substituting 
site value for the present rateable value as the basis of local taxa- 
tion would be a re-adjustment of the burden of local taxation as 
between different districts in such a way as to stimulate building 
enterprise. Heavier taxation would fall on the fully developed 
sites of the centre, while the outer districts would be relieved 
from the burden which now hampers their development. By way 
of illustration he takes the case of business premises in the West 
End of London. The rent is £1000 per annum. The structure 
represents an annual value of £150. The site therefore is produc- 
ing £850 per annum. The taxes at present levied on the premises 
(at the rate of 25 per cent.) are £250 per annum, or about 30 per 
cent. on the annual value of the site. Compare this with the case 
of a small house in an outer district. The rent is £30 per annum. 
The structure represents an annual value of £25. The site value 
as paid in ground rent is £5. The taxes at the same rate on the 
house are £7 I10s., or 150 per cent. on the annual value of the site 
as against 30 per cent. paid on the annual value of the West End 
site ;—a burden five times as great. 

The argument may be illustrated even more clearly perhaps 
by supposing the case of two properties, each of the present “rate- 
able” value of say £100, one of them in a central position, the other 
on the outskirts. If we were to separate the £100 rateable value 
in the two cases into its component parts, we should find that the 
site value and the building value bore a different proportion to one 
another in the two cases. On the outskirts the site value would be 
say £20 and the building value £80. At the centre the site value 
would be £80 and the building value £20. At present both proper- 
ties would be rated on the same value—f1oo. If site value were 
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substituted for “rateable” value for the purposes of local taxation, 
the central premises would pay on £80, and the suburban on only 
£20. The advantage of this change would be twofold. The in- 
creased burden would do no harm to the fully developed central 
site, which ought, indeed, equitably to bear it. So far from hin- 
dering such sites from being developed, the pressure of the site 
value rate would be salutary in securing that they should be prop- 
erly utilized. On the other hand, by freeing sites on the outskirts 
from a burden which ought not to be imposed on them we should 
remove the main hindrance to suburban development and it would 
be possible for houses to be supplied steadily to meet the demand 
for them at reasonable prices. 

This is Mr. Smith’s argument as we understand it, and it de- 
serves the serious consideration of everyone interested in the 


Housing Question. 
CROMPTON LLEWELYN Davies. 


LoNDON. 


PuiLosopHy oF History. An Introduction to the Philosophical 
Study of Politics. By Alfred H. Lloyd, Author of “Citizenship 
and Salvation” and “Dynamic Idealism.” Ann Arbor: George 
Wahr, Publisher, 1899. 


Professor Lloyd conceives it to be the duty of the philosophy 
of history “to examine the fundamental data of history, the gen- 
eral facts or the general principles that every historian takes for 
granted or is very likely to take for granted, and in the examina- 
tion to determine how far they are really and consistently think- 
able” (p. 12). “Determine what time is, what an event in 
time is, what causation and individuality and progress are, 
and what society is, and universal history is bound to stand 
before you” (p. 13). And this universal history is of 
interest because the knowledge of its laws liberates the 
life of the present from the bondage of necessity. To know 
the laws of the life we live is to live that life spontaneously. 
Knowledge can turn a necessary result into a motive and “where 
motive and result are one, freedom need not be questioned” (p. 
15). But to find the laws of our present life in the events of the 
past is to presuppose a unity of present and past. “Not those 
that are now gone once lived and we live, but they and we are 
living; they in us and we with them. When, looking over the 
past, we think of freedom or spontaneity or responsibility as 
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belonging to the makers of the past, we are in a very real and a 
very important sense, in a sense that is not a poetic fancy but a 
wholly prosaic experience, turning the creatures of yesterday into 
our own contemporaries. More than one writer has been keen 
enough toseethatcontemporaneity setsthetemporal bounds of his- 
tory, and a more important principle for the philosophy of history 
would be hard to find” (pp. 16, 17). Time is thus not an indepen- 
dent quiddity; it is not a framework within which reality is acci- 
dentally set; it is “an abstraction of some essential character in 
the sphere of the real” (p. 27). “Time is an element in experience 
that expresses abstractly at once the necessity—the past—and the 
opportunity—the future—that a world of related differences nat- 
urally affords” (p. 35). This view of time does away with all 
sudden beginnings and endings; every event is organically con- 
nected with every other event” (p. 27). We seem thus committed 
to a particular view of causation. “To identify cause and effect 
is to contemporize past and future” (p. 41). “No antecedent is 
cause apart from its whole environment and relating it to its 
whole environment is exactly what effects its contemporization 
with its effect” (p. 44). “Causation is nothing more nor less than 
organic differentiation” (p. 47). “Change of any sort, finally, is 
of the same character” (p. 50). “If reality is organic, unity and 
difference being essential to each other, no other conception of 
change is necessary than this that makes it consist in the perma- 
nence, the expression and maintenance, of that which is” (p. 53). 

Now, this whole conception of time and causation is philosoph- 
ically important as offsetting an atomistic view of the world. But 
there is danger that the offset may be in.itself as sadly lacking in 
balance as its counterpoise. A reader of this book might very 
easily get the impression that Professor Lloyd, in his reaction 
against the view of time as a disjointed sequence, has gone over 
to a view of time as not being a principle of sequence at all, and 
this simply because time is a principle of continuity and coherence. 
This impression, if I can read aright between the lines, would be 
a false one, but the fault would not altogether lie with the reader. 
Professor Lloyd is nothing if he is not obscure. He has a passion 
for paradox. He believes that “there are times when clearness is 
a fault” (p. 207), and without question it is at such times that he 
writes his books. His general point of view is that the world, 
whether in space or in time or in any other of its features, is one; 
and this unity is to be found in the fact that every part of the 
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world is what it is by virtue of its organic relation to every other 
part. In general outline, this view seems to me to be eminently 
satisfactory; but what is needed is to work this view out in 
detail, and in this task, or rather in the exposition of its results, 
Professor Lloyd does not seem to have been successful. No doubt 
the fault is in the expression and not in the thought. But books 
presumably are intended to bring thought to expression. The 
opacity of all Professor Lloyd's writing, and the offhand way in 
which, in this book, he refers to historical events as proving 
abstract formulas, when the connection between event and for- 
mula is what one wishes to have made out, lead to despair rather 
than to enlightenment. Without denying the profundity of the 
author’s view or the smartness of his paradoxes, I should 
seriously protest that a philosophical book should not sacrifice 
clearness to paradox, or insight to mystification. 


EvaANDER BrapLey McGILvary. 
CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


CRANMER AND THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. By Arthur D. 
Innes, M. A., Sometime Scholar of Oriel College, Oxford. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark, 1900. Pp. xix., 199. 

WESLEY AND MetuHopisMm. By F. J. Snell, M. A. (Oxon.) Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 1900. Pp. x., 243. 


These two volumes are the first issues of a new series entitled, 
“The World’s Epoch-Makers,” published under the editorship of 
Mr. Oliphant Smeaton. The subjects of the twenty-eight vol- 
umes, which make up the series, are, for the most part, well 
chosen. But at times the selection of the “epoch-makers” seems 
arbitrary and artificial, and we may reasonably hope that editor 
and publishers will yet add others to make the series less abrupt 
and more satisfying. Why, for example, should place not be 
found for Plotinus? And why not for Abelard and for Aquinas? 
Why not, too, for Melanchthon and for Knox? Why should the 
“Herschels” appear, and neither a Kepler, nor a Galileo, nor a 
Newton, nor a Darwin? Then, again, we have Descartes, but not 
Malebranche, Spinoza, but not Leibnitz. We have Rousseau, too, 
and neither Maine de Biran, nor Cousin, nor Comte, nor Renou- 
vier. Besides, there are many other names, some of which at 
least might have been included, as, for example, Berkeley, Hobbes, 
Fénelon, Locke, Butler, Rosmini, Carlyle, Vinet, Mill, Schopen- 
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hauer, Lotze, Ritschl, etc. “A valuable conspectus” of the most 
prominent movements “in theology, philosophy, and the history 
of intellectual development” to the “present day,” had need to 
supplement largely the twenty-eight volumes that make up the 
series as announced. 

The first volume in the series, on “Cranmer and the Reforma- 
tion in England,” has been written by Mr. A. D. Innes with con- 
siderable ability, and in a spirit of carefulness, we might almost 
say of enthusiasm. He has attained not a little success in the 
rather difficult task of imparting freshness to matters that are 
stale and well-worn. His mode of marking the stages of the 
English Reformation is not that which we think the most helpful. 
However, Mr. Innes adapts the divisions he has chosen very well 
to his treatment of the subject. After dealing, in an interesting 
fashion, with the unrest of the time and the work of the Oxford 
Reformers, Mr. Innes touches on the Lutheran revolt. It is, to 
say the least, rather misleading to take away from Luther (as 
on p. 27), the glory of being lonely “prophet” and path-breaking 
“pioneer.” To say (as on p. 28) that “if Luther had died in 1521, 
nine-tenths of his work would have been already accomplished,” 
is to tax our faith rather heavily. When Mr. Innes comes to deal 
with Cranmer, his position is, in one important respect, correct. 
He does not think Cranmer’s “conduct while he was archbishop 
ever verged on the heroic.” Two points in his treatment of Cran- 
mer are of especial interest. These are, his attempt to justify a 
more than usually favorable estimate of Cranmer, and his 
endeavor to make out a case of “unique” distinction for Cranmer 
in respect of his having “preserved” what Mr. Innes calls “com- 
prehension coupled with historic continuity” for the Anglican 
Reformation. Despite the skill with which his contentions are 
put forward, we think Mr. Innes is, in both cases, far from con- 
vincing. He is too prone to take optimistic views of Cranmer, 
and seems rather bent on making an “epoch-maker” out of him. 
Despite the good hopes we had formed of his performance, we 
are at last left with an uneasy feeling that he has not escaped the 
snare of the special pleader, without being in the least aware of 
it. The usefulness of the book is enhanced by an excellent index, 
and some useful chronological tables. 

The second volume, on “Wesley and Methodism,” consists 
mainly of an outer narrative concerning the men and movements 
with which it deals. Its presentation of facts is marked by a 
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certain piquancy that rivals much of our ordinary fiction writing, 
but is scarcely well adapted to themes like “Wesley and Meth- 
odism.” Mr. Snell claims to “record history philosophically,” 
and, if all that is required for doing so is non-adherence to the 
exact sequence of events, his claim may be allowed. But we had 
always thought such a claim purported more—even some philo- 
sophical grasping and grouping of principles, sources, and issues, 
and some unifying of events and occurrences. It cannot be said 
there is much of that power displayed in the book before us. It 
is, in fact, the absence of such a mode of treatment that we mainly 
miss. No collation of facts, and no clustering of incidents, will 
suffice to present and explain either a great personality or a large 
and vital movement. Not all his reading in pursuance of his 
task has given Mr. Snell the sympathetic appreciation and insight 
necessary for doing justice either to the man Wesley or the 
movement Methodism. We miss, in the Wesley given to us here, 
those grand spiritual and inspiring qualities without which Wes- 
ley could never have been the man he was. We miss, too, any 
save tne most indifferent sort of theological appreciation of Meth- 
odism as part of religious world-development. If Wesley was a 
“king of men” (preface), a “glorious being” (p. 42), and “pre- 
eminently a man” (p. 243), then one would naturally have liked, 
not simply to be told these things, but to find John Wesley live in 
Mr. Snell’s pages in somewhat of the regal beauty, lustrous 
splendor, and super-eminent humanness of character which these 
fine phrases suggest. So far from that, the Wesley we are there 
left with is a rather small man, of somewhat curious and contra- 
dictory character, incapable, of all things in the world, of being 
an “epoch-maker.” And if Methodism was what even Mr. Snell 
allows it to have been, and “arrested national decay and infused 
new life into Christianity” (p. 242), then it deserved better at the 
hands of the church of its own time, and of Mr. Snell to-day. 
Neither from the one source nor the other has it received the 
large, comprehensive, and sympathetic treatment born of deep 
insight, wide outlook, and rich experience. The style is clear, 
forcible and readable, but lacking at times in dignity. There is 


no index to this work. 
James Linpsay. 
KILMARNOCK, SCOTLAND. 
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Tue PsycHoLtocy oF Reticion: An Empirical Study of the 
Growth of the Religious Consciousness. By Edwin Diller 
Starbuck, with a Preface by William James. London: Walter 
Scott, 1899. Pp. 423. Price, Six Shillings. 


The second title of this volume gives us a much more accurate 
idea of its contents than the first. A book describing itself as 
the Psychology of Religion would lead us to suppose that the 
author meant io deal with the origin, development and contents 
of the religious consciousness in the individual and in the race. 
But the scope of Professor Starbuck’s volume is much more lim- 
ited. It is confined to a study of the growth of the religious con- 
sciousness among a certain number of American Protestants. 
Professor Starbuck got his material for this study by sending 
round a list of questions to people who would be likely to answer 
them asking them to detail their religious experience. The book 
consists for the most part in classifying and summarizing the 
answers and in attempting to draw conclusions from them. 

Professor Starbuck in the first part of his work deals with the 
awakening of the religious consciousness, or as he calls it, conver- 
sion. Here are some of the questions which he put to his cor- 
respondents in order to get material to work with: In what ways 
were you brought to a condition to need awakening? What 
force or motive led you to seek a higher and better life? What 
were your circumstances and experiences preceding conversion? 
Had you any sense of depression, smothering, fainting, loss of 
sleep and appetite, etc.? How did relief come? Was it attended 
by unnatural sights, sounds or feelings? In what did the change 
consist? How sudden was the awakening? Did the change come 
through your own choice? What part of it was supernatural or 
miraculous? What were your feelings and experiences after the 
crisis? What changes did conversion make in your life? Were 
there any relapses? Professor Starbuck received a hundred and 
ninety-two answers to these questions and to a few others of a 
somewhat similar character. Of the people who answered a hun- 
dred and twenty were women and seventy-two were men. Al- 
most all of them were Protestants and members of the Methodist 
community preponderated. What we get as a result of Professor 
Starbuck’s questions is an account of the dawning of the religious 
sentiment ag it is understood by certain typical American Pro- 
testants. This account Professor Starbuck sets forth in a series 
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of chapters dealing with such matters as the age of conversion, 
the motives and forces leading to conversion, the experiences 
leading to conversion, the mental and bodily affections accom- 
panying conversion, the character of conversion, and a few other 
points. Professor Starbuck confesses that he could get no very 
clear account from his correspondents of what conversion con- 
sisted. There was enough talking round the subject here and 
there, he says, but they were usually unable to describe the pro- 
cess or set it forth in words. And he arrives at the conclusion 
that on this point his goal has not been compassed and that the 
explanation of the process has escaped him. 

It is probable that Professor Starbuck’s inquiries would have 
been facilitated if they had been preceded by a study of what 
theologians call the Ordo Salutis. Orthodox Protestant teaching 
is framed on the lines of the Ordo Salutis, and the expressions 
used by Mr. Starbuck’s correspondents are attempts to express 
their ideas and feelings in the language of the teaching to which 
they have listened from childhood. According to Orthodox Pro- 
testantism conversion is only one stage in a process. It repre- 
sents the critical point at which the Christian enters the New 
Life. What takes place at this point is of a twofold character— 
in part the work of God and in part the work of the individual. 
In the individual, conversion is composed of two things—repent- 
ance and faith. The Jaw produces repentance, the Gospel pro- 
duces faith. Repentance and faith are the contents of conversion. 
When we examine the answers of Mr. Starbuck’s correspondents 
we find that they revolve round these two points. They are at- 
tempts to express the processes of repentance and faith as these 
processes are understood by scholastic Protestantism. These 
processes are essentially subjective; they represent states of 
mind, and it is doubtful if they are capable of being accurately 
described. One cannot help admiring the patience with which 
Mr. Starbuck has collected his materials on the subject of conver- 
sion and the care with which he has worked them up. But the 
results, as he admits, are somewhat disappointing. We do not 
get beyond the fact that conversion is an incident which generally 
occurs at the age of adolesence, when the mind as a whole 
awakens to a wider view of the world and of the individual's 
place within it. In adolesence, consciousness reaches a higher 
stage. It is therefore at this age that a mind trained in a Chris- 
tian community and indoctrinated with certain forms of Christian 
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teaching, acquires a keener ethical consciousness and begins to 
deliberately regulate its actions in accordance with Christian 
standards of life and conduct. Conversion, in short, is the start- 
ing point of the subjective development of the individual Chris- 
tian. It is the beginning of his conscious ethical life. It belongs 
more particularly to the ethical side of the Christian faith, and 
by many modern theologians it is dealt with as a department of 
Christian ethics. 

In the second part of his book Mr. Starbuck deals with what he 
describes as “lines of religious growth not involving conversion.” 
In this part the religion of childhood, of adolesence, and of adult 
life is discussed in a series of separate chapters. He finds that 
credulity is the most marked feature in the religion of the child. 
Next to this is the child’s belief in the nearness of the super- 
natural world. Religious fears are common, though they occur 
less frequently than the sentiments of love and trust. One of the 
most pronounced characteristics of the religion of childhood is 
that “religion is distinctively external to the child rather than 
something which possesses inner significance.”” The period of 
adolesence is much more complex, as far as religious emotions 
are concerned. Mr. Starbuck considers that he only possesses 
materials for a fragmentary account of the religious life of the 
adolescent. In this account he deals with the awakening of re- 
ligious ideas in the adolescent ; the origin and development of re- 
ligious doubt; the rejection, sometimes temporary and sometimes 
permanent, of the religious conception of the world; and the sub- 
stitutes for religious feeling which are most usually resorted to 
by the rejectors of religious ideals. The final chapters in the 
second part of the book are devoted to a description of the place 
of religion in adult life. In all these chapters the material is 
drawn from statements of Mr. Starbuck’s correspondents and is 
marshalled together in accordance with statistical methods. To 
apply statistical method to religious conceptions and religious 
emotions is somewhat of a novelty, and in so far as it is possible 
to get success in such an enterprise Mr. Starbuck has probably 
got it. The book, whatever its shortcomings, is an ingenious 
attempt to arrive at the original development and contents of the 
modern Orthodox Protestant religious consciousness. It does 
not reveal much that is new. But that is not the fault of Mr. 
Starbuck. His business was to analyze and combine the materials 
which lay before him. This he has done in a most painstaking 
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and sympathetic manner. For this alone he deserves our warmest 
thanks. It is also to be hoped that his labors may be the means 
of inducing others to enter upon a more exact study of the some- 
what obscure domain of religious phenomena. 


LoNnDON. W. D. Morrison. 


PracticaL AGITATION. By John Jay Chapman. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1900. Pp. viii., 157. 


“We can always do more for mankind by following the good in 
a straight line than we can by making concessions to evil.” This 
theme, which was the burden of “Causes and Consequences,” 
is reiterated in this book in Mr. Chapman’s courageous, sometimes 
reckless epigrams. “All the world loves a lover,” even a lover of 
truth, and the author as such is one of our most stimulating writers 
on contemporary politics. His analysis of the political situation 
is accurate, his conception of the sphere of politics is philosophic, 
but his sense of perspective seems limited to the historical. 

To most of the metropolitan political scientists the sun rises in 
Coney Island and sets in Hoboken. Mr. Chapman draws his illus- 
trations from New York politics chiefly, but one feels that he is 
building on personal experiences and observations, and he can on 
occasion make scientific generalizations. He divides the New 
York struggle for reform into three periods: “1. The frankly 
corrupt era (fighting the devil with fire). 2. The compromise 
era (buying reform). 3. The educational era.” His fear of com- 
promise obscures the fact that every election may bring various 
practical issues to the front on which men may not be able to agree; 
though all may desire honesty. This confusion appears where 
he says, “Now if a piece of your land has an uncertain boundary, 
you have a right to compromise on any theory you like, because 
you own the land. But if you start out with the sole and avowed 
purpose of upholding honesty in politics, and you uphold anything 
else or subserve any other interest whatever, you are a deceiver.” 
But why uphold honesty as the sole and avowed purpose? We 
have elected “honest” aldermen to the council in Chicago, who 
block the wheels of municipal progress because their only qualifi- 
cation is honesty. Why should the education of the citizen be 
confined to a struggle for honesty? Admit that this is the chief 
need of the hour, can we secure it by making it the only goal? 
How shall we know honesty if we place no purpose before our 
candidates? 
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“Reform is an idea that must be taken up as a whole. You do 
not want any specific thing.” This is fortunately qualified if not 
denied later by the assertion, “You may preach to a congregation 
by the year and not affect its thought because it is not called upon 
for definite action. . . . You can get assent to almost any proposi- 
tion so long as you are not going to do anything about it.” 

We cannot be too grateful to Mr. Chapman for his startling 
assertion that one ought to tell the truth in politics and business 
and that the chicanery of business is responsible for the corruption 
of politics, but having urged this with so much force in his first 
political volume we were entitled to expect not merely an elabora- 
tion but an advance in this second book. We can no longer deny 
his well supported claim, “The first discovery we make is that the 
worst enemy of good government is not our ignorant foreign 
voter but our educated domestic railroad president, our prominent 
business man, our leading lawyer. If there is any truth in the op- 
timistic belief that our standards are now going up, we shall soon 
see proofs of it in our houses. We shall not note our increase of 
virtue so much by seeing more crooks in Sing Sing, as by seeing 
fewer of them in the drawing room.’’ It may be some time before 
society ostracises its crooks, but the workingman has to some 
extent already ostracised them. He is moving very slowly toward 
higher ethics, but more rapidly than the club man, and he is pecu- 
liarly susceptible to a form of education to which our author gives 
too little attention in treating his third phase of reform, namely, 
objective accomplishment. The splendid conflicts for honesty 
which Mr. Chapman has led against municipal, state and national 
corruption have not accomplished the work of education in the 
country which Colonel Waring’s “white wings” have done in 
demonstrating at once the possibility of clean streets and the feas- 
ibility of clean administration. If our chief sources of evil are the 
personal interests of our ablest citizens, surely we need democracy 
as much as honesty. If we wait for the leading citizens to grow 
honest, we are not honest with ourselves, for in the meanwhile we 
are trifling with the public interests. If economics determine pol- 
itics the aim must not be simply honest business or honest politics 
but more public business. Mr. Chapman is right in calling “Prac- 
tical Agitation” the struggle for an ideal, without which the tem- 
porizing of the hard-headed business man is purely reactionary, 
but there is a higher ideal than individual honesty, social welfare. 


UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO. CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 
Vol, XI.—No. 2 18 
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THE Morat ORDER OF THE Wortp, In Ancient and Modern 
Thought. By Alexander Balmain Bruce, D. D., Professor of 
Apologetics and New Testament Exegesis in the Free Church 
College, Glasgow. London: Hodder and Stoughton. Pp. viii, 
431. 

This book forms the second series of Gifford lectures, delivered 
by Dr. Bruce, in Glasgow, in 1898. The main object of these 
twelve lectures is to show that, whether the existence of a personal 
Providence be believed in or not, there can be no doubt in regard 
to a moral order as a real and essential fact in nature. The method 
of proof takes the form of a historical survey, “not exhaustive, 
but fairly representative,” of “what the wisest have thought” 
upon this subject. As the result of this survey “we see that the 
sages of various lands, in far past ages, unite in the emphatic 
assertion of a Moral Order as the thing of supreme moment for 
the faith and life of man.” This consensus, being associated with 
the most discrepant theological positions, demonstrates that “the 
common faith in an eternal august moral order may be regarded 
as the fundamental certainty, the vital element in the religion of 
humanity.” 

The estimate which the reader will form of the success, or the 
value, of this book will depend upon whether he looks upon it as 
a survey of the faith of the ages in a moral, 1. e., by implication 
a providential, government of the world, or as a proof of the 
validity of this faith. Regarded as historical survey it is very 
good indeed, full of clear, sympathetic, penetrating insight into 
the underlying thoughts, as contrasted with the outward expres- 
sion, of the thinkers reviewed ; as philosophic or scientific demon- 
stration, on the other hand, it will not be of much help to the 
doubting but anxious seeker after truth. For example, in answer 
to the question, what is the source of this common belief in a 
moral order, Dr. Bruce writes as follows (page 381) : 

“The root of this basal faith is an intense moral consciousness. Men 
believe in a moral order in the cosmos, because they have found a com- 
manding moral order in their own souls. The prophets of the moral order 
on the great scale—Buddha, Zoroaster, A=schylus, Zeno, Isaiah, Jesus— 
have all been conspicuous by the purity and intensity of their own moral 
nature. In the clear authoritative voice of conscience they have heard the 
voice of God, or of what stands for God. It is ever so. For no man has a 
moral order in the universe been a dread, awe-inspiring reality for whom 
the sense of duty has not been the dominant feeling within his own bosom. 
Only the pure in heart see God.” 
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It may be so, but the thought will bring cold comfort to the 
man who finds no “commanding moral order” in his soul, and is 
haunted by a sickening doubt as to his being pure even in heart. 

The reader who, on the other hand, possesses this minimum of 
faith, and who cares to accompany Dr. Bruce in his “pilgrimage 
through the ages,” will find himself amply rewarded. The first 
five lectures deal with pagan thought as exemplified in Buddha, 
Zoroaster, the Greek Tragedians, Stories, and Oracles: the He- 
brew Prophets, Job, and Christ, form the subject matter of the 
following three lectures; then, leaping over a gap of eighteen 
hundred years, Dr. Bruce interprets Browning, together with 
several writers whom he classes together as “Modern Dualists.” 
The final lecture is devoted to a “retrospect and prospect.” 

The exposition of such widely diverging doctrines necessarily 
varies in merit, and Dr. Bruce is stronger, because more sympa- 
thetic, in his analysis of ancient than in that of modern thought. 
But all the lectures (except Lecture V.) will repay careful study, 
and should be compared with the summary statement of the 
strength and weakness of the various systems given in Lecture 
XII, pages 384-393. The one exception is Lecture V., on “Divi- 
nation.” The contrast here drawn between the Soothsayer and 
the Prophet is not only repeated, but very much better worked 
out, in the following lecture upon the “Hebrew Prophet.” If Dr. 
Bruce had given us, instead of the obvious (comparatively speak- 
ing) commonplaces of this chapter, an analysis of e. g., Plato, he 
would have added to the debt of gratitude we owe him for the re- 
maining eleven chapters. The book is accompanied by an excel- 


lent index. 
W. W. FAIRBROTHER. 


LINCOLN COLLEGE, OxForD. 


An Etuicat SunpDAyY-SCHOOL: A Scheme for the Moral Instruc- 
tion of the Young. By Walter L. Sheldon, Lecturer of the 
Ethical Society of St. Louis; author of “An Ethical Move- 
ment.” London: Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1900. 


The editor of The Ethical Library is to be congratulated upon 
this his latest issue. Whether we approach the book as students 
of modern movements or as disciples who would learn from 
a master, we shall equally be arrested and informed. The book 
is an account of an Ethical Sunday-school. It is written with 
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enthusiastic faith in the movement, with prolonged personal ex- 
perience of the kind of work described, and with the modesty 
and frankness which real knowledge and faith are apt to produce. 
An Ethical Sunday-school is an attempt to teach young people 
the fundamentals of morality, by direct instruction in classes, 
apart from every-day school education, and apart from dogmatic 
religious instruction. The methods and matter employed in the 
St. Louis Ethical Sunday-school are described with great ful- 
ness, the failures and successes of nearly twelve years chronicled 
with engaging and instructive frankness. 

To many the orthodox Sunday-school has become increasingly 
unsatisfactory, not only because of divergence of creed, but be- 
cause the good boy of the Sunday-school is apt to be a pitiful 
prig, while the ineffectiveness of the most accurate knowledge 
of catechism, creed, or scripture, to influence conduct is daily 
demonstrated. 

On the other hand it is contended with much truth that the 
boys and girls of our big cities often grow up with a painful 
absence of moral ideas and moral sentiments, while experi- 
enced teachers complain that the moral side of life is not emphas- 
ized enough in school teaching. Can the Ethical Movement with 
its moral instruction classes avoid the old grounds of error? Can 
it meet the expressed need? Or, is it making the old mistake 
in new form—the mistake that separated the sacred from the 
secular, that thought of the religious life as something apart from 
the everyday life of ordinary humanity? These questions will 
be differently answered by different minds. Mr. Sheldon’s book 
should help all those who want to form a rational judgment in the 
matter. 


Mary GILLILAND HusBaAnp. 
LonpDON. 


Tue City For THE Peopte. By Frank Parsons. Philadelphia: 
C. F. Taylor, 1420 Chestnut street, 1900. Pp. 597. 


This is a valuable book, published in cheap form, for circulation 
among municipal students. It is distinctly the joint product of the 
author and the publisher. Although encyclopedic in character 
and possessing an excellent index, it contains too much. The 
chapters on Proportional Representation and Direct Legislation 
have been recently elaborated and republished and make a thor- 
ough and useful treatment of these important themes, but as incor- 
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porated in this book they make it cumbersome; they are illogical 
because treating of national quite as much as municipal matters, 
and they destroy the unity of what would otherwise be a compre- 
hensive treatment of municipal economics. The volume is still 
further burdened with as many obtrusive morals as an old Sunday- 
school book, is marred by an excessive use of footnotes and a con- 
fusing rather than emphasizing repetition of facts, and is open to 
suspicion occasionaliy by the large generalizations. 

When these criticisms have been made there is still room for 
abundant praise. While it contains too many gaps for an encyclo- 
pedia and too many subjects, tables and references for consecutive 
reading, it repays careful study. Professor Parsons has brought 
together an immense mass of valuable material from both original 
and secondary sources. His tables of statistics and comparative 
statements are invaluable and represent an astounding amount of 
work for which the municipal student must be truly grateful. The 
pity is that so much careful investigation should still show signs 
of haste in revision and publication. 

One can only wish that the increasing number of students of 
municipal reform may evidence their appreciation of this strictly 
educational endeavor to circulate as widely as possible this volume, 
and that this patronage may warrant its early revision. The con- 
stant increase of data would warrant this if there were no other 
cause. The ethical phase of the work is manifested in its zealous 
defence of the popular interests as evidenced in the title and its 
consistent advocacy of the enlargement of the municipal life. 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Tue Locicat Basis or Epvucation. By J. Welton, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of Education in the Yorkshire College, etc. London: 
Macmillan, 1899. Pp. xvi., 288. [Macmillan’s Manuals for 
Teachers. ] 


In spite of attempts by Prof. Welton to justify the title of his 
book one cannot help feeling that it is somewhat of a misnomer. 
We are led to expect a work similar in plan to Prof. Sully’s 
“Teacher’s Handbook of Psychology,” where every piece of 
psychologic doctrine is expounded with special reference to edu- 
cation, and its educational bearing is explained in detail from 
chapter to chapter. But in the present work the reference to edu- 
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cation is very slight; is, in fact, confined to the preface and the 
final chapter which contains a few general remarks on educational 
method. What Prof. Welton has attempted is to write a book 
something like Dr. Bosanquet’s “Essentials of Logic.” In his 
“Manual of Logic,” written for the University Tutorial Series, he 
has treated the subject in the way in which antiquated tradition 
demands that it should be treated. In the present volume he is 
more in harmony with his own bent. He has selected from his 
“Manual” such matter as he considers truly important and, omit- 
ting “all useless ballast from formal logic,” gives us that amount 
of logical doctrine which he thinks a teacher ought to know. The 
idea is excellent and the execution deserving of much praise; but 
the detailed criticism of it obviously does not belong to an ethical 
publication. Meantime there is an opportunity for some one to 
undertake the task which Prof. Welton has scarcely performed. 
Logic in general is the doctrine of truth. Logic in relation to edu- 
cation should be the doctrine of truth with special reference to the 
process of acquiring it by the young and of imparting it by the 
teacher; and special emphasis should be laid on those points 
where teachers and taught usually go wrong. This still remains 


a desideratum. 
Henry Sturt. 
OXFORD. 
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